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WRITTEN CREEDS. 
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zealous pursuit of truth more important than the 
inactive possession of it. Servility and indo- 
lence, and an habitual dependence of mind, is 
worse to us than error united to an eager love of 
truth. And if the right of private judgment 
should lead, as it doubtless does, to much error, 
it does away with what is vastly worse, much 
indifference and torpor of soul. We are not in 
the least afraid that this right will be indulged 
too far, or that the Scriptures will be too much 
"and too independently searched. The right is 
contended for, now, vastly more than it is used ; 
and the Bible is now called on to cover and en- 
dorse opinions derived from other sources. 
When we cry ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only,” 
we mean that we will submit to no other direct 
authority ; not that we will not use every other 
means of illumination. We mean the Bible 
against creeds and ecclesiastical bodies, and re- 
strictions upon the right of private jadgment ; 





We assert, then, the sufficiency of the Serip- 
tures, and the right of private judgment, in the | 
utmost sense of the words. We declare that | 
the Bible is the only rule of faith, and that each | 
maf has aright to search the Seriptures and | 
come to his own unbiassed conclusions ; and 
that it is tyranny and abuse to denounce him for 
opinions thus deduced, however different they 
may be from received notions. We hold that 
written creeds, by perpetuating the imperfect 
opinions of past ages, and practising upon the | 
natural slothfulness and superstitious veneration 
for the past and the established, have a tendency 
to cramp free inquiry, to bias independent judg- 
ment, to accumulate ecclesiastical power, and to | 
substitute for the Bible human articles of belief, | 
and for individual conviction, public prejudice | 
and an unthinking conformity. We ascribe to | 
them a large part of the bigotry, rage and per- | 
secution which have disgraced the church. | 
Perhaps it would be more fair to say that creeds | 
have themselves grown out of the weakness, in- 
dolence or arrogance of men who are prone to | 
think that wisdom will die with them, and that! 
they are therefore to be considered rather the | 
effect than the cause of the evils ascribed to} 
them. 
ascribable to the folly and ignorance and vices of | 
humanity; but creeds have been the machinery | 
through which much of this weakness and sin- | 
fulness has increased and extended its baneful | 
dominion. And therefore it is proper to speak | 
of them as we do. 

But here the vast majority of Protestants are 
not at all ready to go with us. They are not 
prepared te allow that the Scriptures are a safe | 


guide to religious truth in the hands of the igno- | 
rant and foolish ; they are not willing to con-| 
template the vast variety of sentiment which 
must grow out of the full indulgence of this | 
principle. They are not ready to acknowledge | 
as Christians, those who in the exercise of this | 
right come to conclusions widely different from | 
theirown. They are not willing to concede 


that any persons can safely reject their list, or| 
one item of their list, of fundamentals. In other | 


Doubtless all ills are in the last result} . 


not the Bible against the commentary of reason, 
church history, the counsel aad spiritual authori- 
ty of the wise, and the ever-growing light of 
Christianity itself. We do not mean the Bible 
against God and Christ, or the Bible above God 
and Christ—wherever God and Christ are to be 
found or heard ; whether in the great teachings 
of nature, of human experience, or of Providence; 
or the slow but mighty developments of Christ- 
ianity. We do not mean the Bible imperfectly 
understood, against itself, better understood ; or 
the Bible as our fathers held it, against the 
Bible as their sons with their fathers’ experience 
and their own together hold it: or the Bible 
with this, that, or the other particular view of 
the nature of its inspiration; but the Bible as 
the best learning, the most profound examina- 
tion of its authority, and of its own claims and 
pretensions, presents it to us. For the world’s 
views concerning the Bible itself are no more 
fixed than concerning what the Bible teaches. 
No question is less settled than the precise 
nature of its inspiration ; the relation of its parts; 
the genuineness and authenticity of each of its 
books. When, therefore, we speak of the suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures, we mean to profess 
our fixed and unwavering faith in the fact that 
in the Bible is found the record of a supernatural 
revelation ; that Jesus Christ’s doctrines, pre- 
cepts and declarations are found there, and that 
his authority is absolute with us. We mean to 
express no opinion as to the means by which his 
actual teachings are to be certainly reached. 
We believe that the great doctrines of his Gos- 
kel rise like mountains from the level of the 
New Testament, and that they have been recog- 
nized by all Christians in all ages, and have 
been the sole instraments of the good which 
Christianity has effected. But we see that the 
world, for the most part, has chosen to ascribe 
the influence which they have exerted to a little 
system of artificial opinions which it has held 
with them; just as the sick man usually as- 


cribes his cure to the doses of his physician, 
and not to the healing powers of nature. It 
does not change our faith in the sufficiency of 


the Scriptures to be reminded of the vast variety 


words, they practically deny the sufficiency of | of opinions which have prevailed, nor of the 


te Scriptures as a guide to salvation. Now we} 
are not going to maintain that a great many do | 
not read the Scriptures very ignorantly, and de- | 
rive many very erroneous opinious from them, } 
or rather from their own folly. Nor are we| 
about to assert the indifference of the opinions | 
concerning which Christians dispute. Nor do} 
we wonder at the zeal and anxiety which every 
branch of the Church manifests that its funda- 


meontals at Jeast should be received by all. But} 
we are of opinion tai te wise and thoughtful, | 
the natural leaders of public sentiment, the in- | 
terpreters of Christianity as of everything else, 
exercise a sufficient authority over the great | 
mass of men through the natural and necessary | 
deference which the foolish, the unthinking, | 
the slothful and the inferior always pay, and 

cannot bat pay, to the opinions of the active- 
minded, the thoughtful, the earnest and the | 
able, without any artificial contrivances to per- | 
petuate or increase their influence. We rejoice 

at this authority. It is divine in its origin. 

But we wish it to be natural in its operation. It 
will not be disputed that the whole tendency of 
civilization is, or ought to be, to increase the 
number of those who think for themselves, and 
are able to think justly. Christianity seeks to 
elevate the mass of men; to iudividualize them; 
to make each man do his own thinking, use his 
own conscience, and become as little of a ma- 
chine as may be. It is fortunate that the world 
is léd, while it is blind; but it is of course de 
sirable that it should see as soon as possible. 
The time will never come when the wise will 

not teach the foolish; the strong govern the 

weak ; the superior supply theories and formu- 

las of thought for the inferior. The Bible al- 

ways is read and always will be read by all, | 
under the guidance of existing opinions ; and | 
those opinions are the accumulated wisdom of | 
ages, directed to the subjeet. He would be a| 
fool who should expect or wish to emancipate | 
himself wholly from the restraints of public sen- | 
timent in the interpretation of the Scriptures. | 
The vast majority of Christians do and must see | 
in the Bible what they are taught ta see there ; | 
and, for the most part, what they are taught to| 
see is better than what they could discover for 
themselves. But should means be taker to per- 
petuate this dependence! Is it creditable to our 











| 
| 


race—or is it to be their permanent cundition ! 
Ought not, on the contrary, every possible 
pains to be taken to withstand and correct this 
dependence, however necessary it may be at 
present, and however long it may threaten to 
continue! The southern slaves are doubtless 
incapable, in their present condition, of taking 


care of themselves. Is that am argument for 
keeping them in perpetual bondage; or should 





every effort be made to fitthem for emancipation? 
We insist that the growth of individual inde- 
pendence, the disposition to free inquiry, the 
abandonment of an acquiescing temper, in re- 
Spect to articles of faith, is commensurate with 
the best influence of Christian civilization, and 
that the aim of all education, religious and oth- | 
erwise, ever to be kept in view, is to make every | 
man capable of forming just and independent 
Opinions upon all subjects, and to act upon his 


free convictions. We are not so silly as to ex- 
pect any speedy attainment of this end. But we 
wish to keep it distinetly in view, to guide us in 
Our present inquiry. Now in asserting the suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures, we do not assert that 
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_ What we assert, then, is that at any given \ 
time and place the Seriptures afford the best 
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gross errors of Christendom. The question is, 
have not certain great cardinal doctiines, under- 
lying all peculiarities, prevailed also, and have 
not these great truths been irtelligibly received, 
ot at afly rate just as far and as rapidly as the 
general education of Christendom has prepared 
the way for them? If so, the Bible, let it be 
what it will, inspired or uninspired; let what 
notions will be held concerning it, not inconsis- 
tent with the acknowledgment of its being the 
Jast court of appeal, and an authoritative book ; 
the Bible has proved sufficient, and is sufficient, 
to guide the world and the private Christian 
into all necessary truth. And any greater par- 
ticularity of statement, any more distinct and 
definite inferences, any appendices, or table of 
contents, in fine, anything, in the name of a 
written creed, of equal authority with the 
Scriptures, or claiming their aythority, is an im- 
pertinence, a superfluity, a stumbling-block and 
a fetter. [Christian Inquirer. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia, it seems, is deter- 
mined not only that pelitical ‘‘order,’’ or rather 
his own absolute will shall ‘‘reign in Warsaw,” 
but that the consciences of his subjects shall also 
be obedient to his autocratical behest. The new- 
ly ordained priests of the Ecclesiastical Acade- 
my at Warsaw are required to take the following 
oath :— 

“I, the undersigned, promise and swear be- 
fore the almighty, that 1 desire, and pledge my- 
self to serve faithfully and sincerely, and to be 
obedient in all things to the Emperor Nicholas 
Pawlowicz, Autocrat of all the Russias, my real, 
lawful and most merciful master, and to the 
Grand Duke Alexander Nicholasewiez, his suc- 
cessor. I pledge myself further to observe and 
defend without sparing my life or a single drop 
of my blood, all the rights and prerogatives al- 
ready attached to the power and autocracy of 
his Majesty, or to be attached thereto hereafter. 
I engage further to support with zeal, as I shall 
be able, al] that is connected with the interest cf 
his Majesty, and with the welfare of the state. 
When, theretore, I Jearn anything that may 
cause loss, damage, or diminution of the rights 
or property of bis Majesty, not only will 1 give 
information as soon as possible, but I wil: en- 
deavor by every means in my power to prevent 
its being carried into eflect ; pledging myself to 
guard the secret confided to me, and fulfil faith- 
fully and conscientiously the duties imposed on 
me, either by established regulations or customs, 
or by the present and general oath, or by such 
particular oaths as my superiors may from time 
to time impose on me in the name of his Maj- 
esty. In fine, 1 engage not to act contrary to 
my duty and my oath from any views of private 
interest, whether counected with my family or 
my friends, or from any sentiment of hatred, but 
to act as becomes a fathful subject of his Maj- 
esty, in order to be able to render an account of 
the same to God in the terrible day of judgment. 
May God, and the innocent martyr, his Son, be 
my aid! Amen.’’ 

The Emperor of Russia has also recently is- 
sued a decree, the object of which is to prevent 
proselytism in favor of any other religion than 
the Greco-}i ussian : 

‘The first article declares that any person ab- 
juring the Greco-Russian religion shall be placed 
at the disposal of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
shall be disinherited by such of his relations as 
profess that religion, shall have his fortune plac- 
ed under control, and sh®!l not be allowed to 
reside in the district in which his property is 
situated. If he returns within the bosom of the 
Established Church, these penalties are to cease; 
but if he does not return within the period fixed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, hé is to be cited 
before a criminal tribunal, which cannot inflict a 
penalty less than that of perpetual detention in 
a convent, with unceasing acts of penitence and 
contrition. Ifthe proselyte has children under 
age, the government is to decide upon their lot. 

The whieh. gee declares that any person 

who permits his wife or children to embrace 
‘nother religion, shall be cited before a criminal 
ibunal, and punished with all the rigor of the 
existing laws, 
The third article, that any individual persuad- 
Ing another to abjure the Greco-Russian_reli- 
gion, shall lose the prerog’atives of his rank and 
his civil rights and shall also be exiled for 
ifeto Siberia. If he belongs toa class te which 
corporeal punishments are applicable, he is to be 
knouted, and to serve during the rest of his life 
in a company of discipline. ' 

The fourth article provides that whoever shall 
deliver discourses, or publish writings calculated 
to cause, persons who belong to the Greco-Rus- 
sian church to abandon their faith, shall lose the 
prerogatives of his rank, and be condemned to 
from one to two years’ imprisonment. If the 


| 
' 


same offetice be committed twice, the delinquent 
is to be condemned to the loss of his civil rights, 
and to hard labor in a fortress from four to six 
years; if a third time, he is to be exiled to Si- 
beria and in addition to all this he is to receive 
the knout if he belongs to the classes stibject to 
receive corporeal punishment. 

Article fifth declares that fathers and mothers 
belonging to the Greco-Russian church, who shall 
cause their children to be baptized in another 
form of faith yshall be punished with two years’ 
imprisonment, and shal) have their children tak- 
en from them, and educated by other members 
of their family in the Greco-Russian religion ; 
and in case there be no relations of that creed, 
then by persons nominated by the government. 
Any person preventing a person of another re- 
ligion from embracing the Greco-Russian is to be 
imprisoned for several months. Any ecclesiastic 
of another religion teaching it to persons under 
age, even without intention to caust them to ab- 
jure the Greco- Russian faith, is to be suspended 
for one or more years ; and in case of a second 
offence, to be imprisoned from one to two years, 
and to be placed for the rest of his life under the 
surveillance of the police. Any ecclesiastic of 
another religion, receiving a Greco-Russian into 
his communion, is to lose his place and all its 
privileges ; and Catholic ecclesiastics, in the 
provinces of the West, are interdicted from hav- 
ing any persons of the Greco-Russian church in 
their service, under the penalty of 40 effective 
roubles (upwards of six pounds) foreach person. 
[N. Y. Evangelist. 





The ensuing Fable was written long ago, but 
is well worth reading now. 


THE IDLER. NO. XXIl- BY DR. JOHNSON. 


FABLE OF THE VULTURES, 


Many naturalists are of the opinion, that the 
animals which we commonly consider as mute, 
have the power of imparting their thoughts to 
one another. ‘That they can express general 
sensations, is very certain; every being that can 
utter sounds has a different vice for pleasure 
and for pain. ‘The hound informs his fellows 
when he scents his game; the hen calls her 
chickens to their food by her cluck, and drives 
them from danger by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes; they 
have indeed a variety which seems almost suffl- 
cient to make a speech, adequate to the purposes 
of a life which is regulated by instinct, and can 
admit little change or improvement. To the 
cries of birds, curiosity or superstition has always 
been attentive ; many have studied the language 
of the feathered tribes, and some have boasted 
that they understood it. 

The most skilful, or most confident interpre- 
ters of the sylvan dialogues, have-been common- 
ly found among the philosophers of the Mast, in 
a country where the ealmness of the air, and the 
milduess of the seasons, allow the student to pass 
a great part ofthe year in groves and bowers. 
But what may be done in one place by peculiar 
opportunities, may be performed in another by 
peculiar diligence. A shepherd of Bohemia has 
by long abode in the forests, enabled himself to 
understand the voice of birds; at least he relates 
with great confidence a story, of which the cred- 
ibility is left to be considered by the learned. 
“As I was sitting (said he) within a hollow 
rock and watching my sheep that fed in the val- 


ley, | heard two vultures interchangeably crying 
on the summit of the cliff. Both voices were 


earnest and deliberate. My curiosity prevailed 

over my care of the flock; I climbed slowly and 

silently from crag to crag, concealed among the 

shrubs, until I found a cavity where I might sit | 
and listen, without suffering or giving disturb- | 
ance. I soon perceived that my labor would be 

well repaid ; for an old vulture was sitting on a 

naked prominence, with her young about her, 

whom she was instructing in the arts of a vul- 
ture’s life, and preparing by the last lecture, for 
their final dismission to the mountains and the 
skies. 

My children (said the old vulture) you will 
the Jess want my instructions, because you have 
had my practice before your eyes; you have 
seen me snatch from the farm the household 
fowl, you have seen me seize the leverett in the 
bush, and the kid in the pasture ; you know how 
to fix your talons, and how to balance your flight 
when you are laden with your prey. But you 
remember the taste of more delicious food; I 
have often regaled you with the flesh of man. 
Tell us (said the young vultures) where man 
may be found, and how he may be known ; his 
flesh is surely the natural food of a vulture. 
Why have you never brought a man in your 
talons to the nest? He is too bulky (said the 
mother): when we find ajman, we can only tear 
away his flesh, and leave his bones upon the 
ground. Since man is so big (said the young) 
how do you kill him? You are afraid of the 
wolf and the bear, by what power are vultures 
superior to man? is man more defenceless than 
asheep? We have not the strength of man, 
(said the mother) and I am sometimes in doubt 
whether we have the subtilty ; and the vultures 
would seldom feed upon his flesh, had not nature 
that devoted him to our use, infused into him a 
strange ferocity, which I have never observed in 
any other being, that feed uponthe earth. Two 
herds of men will often meet and shake the earth 
with noise, and fill the air with fire. When you 
hear noise and see fire, with flashes along the 
ground, hasten to the place with your swiftest 
wing, for men are surely destroying one another; 
you will then find the ground smoking with 
blood, and covered with carcasses; of which 
many are dismembered and mangled for the con- 
venience of the vulture. But when men have 
killed their prey, (said the pupil) why do they 
not eat it? hen the wolf has killed a sheep, 
he suffers not the vulture until he is satisfied 
himself. Is not man another kind of wolf? Man 
(said the mother) is the only beast, who kills 
that which he does not devour, and this quality 
makes him so much a benefactor to our species. 
If men kill our prey, and lay it in our way, (said 
the young one) what need shall we have of |a- 
boring for ourselves? Because man will some- 
times (said the mother) remain for a long time 
quiet in his den. ‘The old vultures will tell you 
when to watch bis motions. When you see men 
in great numbers moving close together, like a 
flock of storks, you may conclude that they are 
hunting, and that you will soon revel in human 
blood. Bat still (said the young) I would glad- 
ly know the reason of this mutual slaughter. | 
could never kill what | could noteat. My chid 
(said the mother) this,is a question which [ can- 
not answer, though I am reckoned the most sub- 
tile bird of the mountain. When I was young 
I used frequently to visit the wrie of an old vul- 
ture who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks ; he 
had made many observations ; he knew the pla- 
ces that afforded prey, round his habitation, as 
fur in every direction, as the strongest wing can 
fly, between the rising and setting of the sum- 
mer sun; he had fed year after year on the en- 
trails of men. His opinion was, that men had 
only the appearance of animal life, being really 
vegetables, with a power of motion; and that 
as the boughs of an oak are dashed together by 
the storm, that swine may fatten upon the falling 
acorns, 80 men are, by some unaccountable pow- 
er, driven one against another, until they lose 
their motion, that valtures may be fed. Others 
thiok they have observed something of contriv- 
ance and policy among these mischievous beings; 
and those that hover more closely round them, 
pretend that there is, in every herd, one that 
gives directions to the rest, and seems to be 
more eminently delighted with a wide carnage. 
W hat it is that entitles him to such pre-eminence 
we know not; he is seldom the biggest or the 
swiftest, but he shows by his eagerness and dil- 


country. 


TOUCHING STORY. 


The following story was related by Dr. 
Schnebly, of Maryland, at a meeting held in 
New York, on Sunday night last, to hear the 
experience of twenty reformed drankards : 

A drunkard, who had ruo through his proper- 
ty, returned one night to his unfurnished home. 
He entered its empty hall—anguish was gnaw- 
ing at his heart-strings, and language is inade- 
quate to express his agony as he entered his 
wife’s aparument, and there beheld the victims 
of his appetite, his lovely wife and darling child. 
Morose and sullen, he seated himself without a 
word; he could not speak, he could not look 
upon them. The mother said to the little angel 
by her side, ‘‘Come, my child it is time to go to 
bed ;”’ and-that little babe, as was her wont, 
knelt by her mother’s lap, aod gazing wistfully 
into the face of her sufferisg parent, like a piece 
of chiseled statuary, slowly repeated her nightly 
orison ; aud when she had finished, the child (but 
four years of age) said to het mother: ‘Dear 
ma, may I not offer up one more prayer! ‘Yes, 
Yes, my sweet pet, pray.”’ And she lifted up 
her tiny hands, closed her eyes, and prayed ‘ 
**O God ! spare, oh spare my dear papa! ’’ That 
prayer was wafted with electric rapidity to the 
throne of God. It was heard on high—it was heard 
onearth. The responsive ‘‘Amen!”’ burst from 
that father’s lips, and his heart of stone became 
a heart of flesh. Wife and child were both 
clasped to his bosom, and in penitence he said, 
‘*My child, you have saved your father from the 
grave of adrunkard. I'll sign the pledge.” 





TRUTH FITLY SPOKEN. 


The following sensible and truthful views of 
the relative condition of the free and the enslaved 
blacks of the United States, were recently com- 
municated to the *‘ National Era’ by a ‘*Citizen 
of Maryland.’’ Apart from their intrinsic value, 
every body must admire their tone, which, 
by the by, may be taken as a fair sample of ma- 
ny articles given in that paper : 

It is my present purpose to show the unreas- 
onableness of drawing the inference, from the 
present condition of the free blacks, that the 
slave would derive no benefit from general eman- 
cipation, 

W hat are the facts? The free colored people 
of the United States at present constitute less 
than one-fortieth of the population; they are 
scattered over its whole surface ; they have all 
emerged from a state of slavery, and wear an 
indelible mark of their origin. ‘That mark is re- 
garded as a stigma which no virtues can efface ; 
and every human being who bears it, is held to 
be inferior to every human being who bears it 
not, Such a weight of prejudice never oppress- 
ed any people before, since the woild began. 
The Jew, in the time of Moses or Joshua, was 
more tolerant of the heathen ; the Christian of 
the middle ages more toleraat of the Jew ; Turks 
of Christians; Christians of Turks, than the 
White man of the Blacks in this country. Is it 
to be wondered at, that a handful of poor de- 
spised Africans, under so crushing a weight of 
prejudice, should be slow to improve? They 
were dragged to this country from the savage 
wilds of Africa, and learned the rudiments of 
civilization in a state of slavery. In the South- 
ern States, even those who are nominally free 
are uot only not encouraged, but FORBIDDEN to 
acquire a knowledge of literature—and yet the 
poor African is reviled for his debasement, 
wretchedness, and ignoraice. ~ ‘Vhe cruelty he 
suffers is a refingmeat upon the misery of Tan- 
talus. © 

It was the unhappy fate of the Phrygian king, 
always to suffer the pangs of thirst and hunger 
surrounded by food and water; but we have 
never heard him reviled for not partaking of that 
which forever eluded his grasp. The free col- 
vred people, both North and Soath, are excluc- 
ed from most of the respectable and lucrative 
avocations of life, and yet they are reproached 
for their indolence. The slaveholder hates a 
free negro, instinctively, and itis not every where 
safe for them to venture upon the premises of a 
planter, much less to ask for employment. He 
is then reduced to the necessity of finding a pre- 
carious subsistence by any means—often per- 
haps by fraud or stealth—and then he is branded 
as alazy vagabond. Northof Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, the case is only a little more tolerable. 
But it is well known that there is a combination 
of almost every trade and calling against the 
free blacks. Yet they have made immense 
progress in civilization, and refinement too, not- 
withstanding their rigid exclusion from the so- 
ciety of the whites. 

It is said that the slaves are better off than the 
free colored people. Let facts test the truth of 
this monstrous absurdity. Among the three 
millions of slaves in the country, not one, or not 
more than one, has any education at all; per- 
haps a few—as few as angels’ visits—may be 
able to read, stealthily, a greasy spelling-book 
or Testament; but 1 have not heard of more than 
one who has been allowed or assisted in the ac- 
quisition of a respectable share of knowledge. 
It is stated that a slave in Alabama has attained 
to some proficiency in the classics, and that, in 
consequence, the religious societies have pur- 
chased his freedom. But such cases must be 
rare, for two reasons : first, it is illegal in the 
Southetn States to teach or to permit slaves to 
read, and, secondly, if it were allowable, they 
generally want the time and the necessary books 
to make any Spey in literature beyond the 
rudiments. | have been bred in the Southern 
country, and have never, but for a few days on 
ove occasion, been out of the atmosphere of 
slavery ; and, yet, in the whole of my experi- 
ence, | cannot remember to have seen a slave 
who could write his name. Doubtless there 
may be some in the cities; but in the country, 
where I am most conversant, I have never seen 
the sign manual of a slave—no, nor of a free col- 
ored man, either. I have known two or three, 
perhaps half a dozen slaves who could read in- 
differently, but none who could write. 

How stands the case with the free colored 
population of the North? Iam not aware that 
any inquiry has been instituted on the subject, 
but I ineliné to believe that a majority of the 
adult black population of the free States are able 
to read and write. If such is the case, the fact 


shows that they are on a footing of intelligence 


with people of England, and consequently ahead 
of most other nations, except our own. But 
however this fact be, we know that thousands of 
them not only read and write, but possess the 


requisite information and intelligence to engage 
in those pursuits which eall for the exercise of 


the highest mental endowments. Hundreds of 


colored men and women in the free States are 
engaged in teaching, many in preaching the 
Gospel ; and, but for the prejudice that weighs 
them down, many would engage in the legal and 


medical professions. ‘Some of them are <distin- 


guished public speakers, and make no mean fig- 


ure in comparison with the best orators of the 
‘Lhese evidences of talent and merit 
have broken through a cerement of prejndice, 


dark and balefuf, which would shut out the black 


mag from the brotherhood of humanity. They 
must command the respect and win the sympa- 
thy of an enlightened Christian age. But tothe 
argument. 

While the three million of slaves are all wrap- 
ped in mental darkness, and to a lamentable de- 
gree debased, the handful of free colored people 
in the free States, amounting to not more than 
two hundred, or two hundred and fifty thousand, 
have general education diffused among them, 
and have produced a number of men capable of 
commanding the esteem of an enlightened age, 
y the vigor of their pens, or the eloquence of 
eir tongues. How unwarranted, then, is the 
assertion, that the free people of color are worse 
off than the slaves! How blind or indifferent to 











igence, that he is, more than any of the others, 
a friend to the vultures.” 


the most striking facts! 


} mate hand from which they are ever dispensed. 


But the great obstacle at present to the im- 
provement of the black race, is slavery. So 
ong as the bulk, or any considerable number of 
the race, is held in slavery, it will be impossible 
to dispel the prejudice against it. It is the con- 
dition and office of a slave, which is the hated 
Thing ; and it is only by the association of ideas 
that color is so odious. We have no such feel- 
ing towards an Indian, though his hue be darker 
than that of a Mulatto. Remove slavery, and 
the prejudice will speedily wear away. Such 
has been the course in the British West Indies. 
But universal emancipation would place the black 
race ona different footing from that which a 
handful of free colored men can enjoy against 
such odds. . If all were free, they would be able 
to form a public opinion of their own—they 
would grow respectable in the estimation of one 
another—ihey would most probably go en masse 
to that section ef the Union which is peculiarly 
adapted to their physical constitutions ; and, en- 
joying the unrestricted privilege of intercourse, 
even without political privileges, they would, in 
the nature of things, grow more respectable in 
their own eyes, and in the eyes of others. They 
would cease to feel that sense of inferiority 
which unmans the heart, and which is prejudicial 
to the growth of every virtuous principle. But 
the history of West India emancipation, as well 
as the spirit of Christian sympathy which is 
abroad in the world, forbid the idea, that, in the 
event of peaceful abolition, the blacks would be- 
come turbulent or dangerous. They would es- 
teem themselves more ; but it is unreasonable to 
suppose that they would hate the whites more, 
when the cause of hatred was removed. G. 


[The Baltimore Saturday Visiter, from which 
we cut the above, is now merged in the National 
Era.] 





(Translated from the German of Prof. ‘Tholuck.] 
LIFE’S EVENING TWILIGHT. 


Oh Death, how sweet thou art when he look- 
eth upon thee who was never satisfied with this 
life, and who, in the progress of this brief econo- 
my. has found support and comfort only in the 
promises of an Eternal Life! Thy scythe has 
no terrors for me: cuts down only what I would 
gladly leave behind, that the Spirit’s wing may 
soar aloft the easier. Old age! thine evening 
twilight for him who has a Savior, blends so un- 
distinguished with the sunrise, that there scarcely 
lies a night between. 

I will set my house in order. The thing is 
not difficult for me. My debts are all cancelled, 
my besi possession I take with me, my children 
|] entrust to the great Father of the fatherless, 
whose are the heavens and the earth, my body 
to the ground, and my soul to Jesus, who for 
'more than one generation toiled for it and re- 
deemed it with his blood. Thus am I free and 
| ready for the journey. The man who has set- 
| tled his accounts in a foreign city, how gladly 
| he approaches the gate, when his face is turned 
|homeward. I have no more creditors upon earth, 
land know I shall find none above. Oh, how 
| blessed to die when we ean say with King Heze- 
kiah,—** Behold, for peace I had great bitterness: 

but thou hast in love to my soul delivered it 





| from the pit of corruption : for thou hast cast all h 


| my sins behind thy back.” 
Life! I have enjoyed thee! 
draught from thy fountain is bitter. 
earth is not mere vanity, as soon as we 
ey not the Creation alone, but in the Creation 
the Creator also. But I take with me all that 
gives to life its sweetness—the friendship of my 
God, which flows in upon me through every 
creature as through so many ducts and channels. 
he earthly duct may be broken, but He knows 
well how to make ethers. Past, past, is life’s 
enjoyment and sweetness, when taken only ffom 
jthe creature, but eternally present is it to him 


Not every 
No, all 





conciliatory pamphlet, whieh I found in a huge 
mass of controversial writings, in which he des- 
scribes the Socinians as active, as zealous, as 
acute, as dexterious in disputation, as blameless 
in the general tenour of their lives, and, he adds, 
even pious, with exception to their own peculiar 
tenets. Every man of commonsense, my Lord, 
will perceive that the qualifying words are the 
result of discretion oa episcopal decorum, and 
were intended, probably, a kind of sop to 
soften the Cerberean part of the priesthood. 
Be this as it may, the representation which 
Bishop Wettenhal gave of his Socinian contem- 
poraries corresponds nearly with my own obser- 
vations upon my own Unitarian comtempora- 
ries. 

Now, my Lord, I know nothing either by re- 
pert, or my own reading, about the number of 

nitarians in Ireland, or their writings, or their 
eradition, or their want of erudition. I, at 
the same time, am: justified in ‘saying, that 
among my own learned acquaintance in this 
country there is not one teacher in the es- 
tablished church whom I could safely pro- 
nounce an Unitarian, Without the pale of 
that church, indeed, there are several Unita- 
rians with whom | think it an honor to be ac- 
quainted, and I shall make no apology for in- 
troducing into this letter their names, and avow- 
ing the sincere respect which I feel for their in- 
tellectual powers, their literary attainments, 
their moral worth. Let us look round a little, 
my Lord, Will any scholar apply the word 
‘illiterate’ to Grotius, to Curcelleus, to Su- 
sius, or to Le Clerc! These are the distinguish- 
ed Unitarians of former days. I have not been 
aslovenly reader of the Fratres Poloni, and I 
could mention the names of several persons 
whose tenets seem to me erroneous, but whom 
I should not dare to call illiterate. Ih the last 
century lived Dr. Lardner, Dr. John Jebb, Mr. 
John Baynes, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the friend of Sir Samuel Romilly, and an aca- 
demic distinguished in his day for his proficien- 
ey in science and his skill in classical learning. 

erhaps Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, may, 
without injustice, be supposed to look upon 
Unitarianism rather with a favorable eye towards 
the close of a studious life. Was Bishop Law 
illiterate? Was Dr. John Taylor of Norwich 
illiterate? And, slender as might be the pre- 
tences of Dr. Priestley and Theophiius Lindsay 
to any critical accuracy in the languages, or to 
any delicate taste of the elegancies of profane 
authors, Greek and Latin, yet their attention to 
scriptural Greek, though it did not preserve 
them front what you think heresy, was more 
than suffieient to protect them from the applica- 
tion of illiterate. Was the late Duke of Grafton 
illiterate? Were the writers of the Free and 
Candid Disquisitions illiterate? I was not per- 
sonally acquainted with the late Mr. Cappe of 
York, but his writings furnish abundant proofs 
of eloquence, acuteness, and, I add, erudition. 
Was Encedinus illiterate? Is Wegscheider illit- 
erate! Was Semler illiterate ? Is Eichorn illiter- 
ate? Let me not pass by some dissenting Cler- 
gymen who are avowedly Unitarians, and upon 
whose claims to be considered as scholars I can 
speak, and therefore do speak, with confidence. 
Mr. Berry of Leicester, who to Greek and Latin 
erudition adds no inconsiderable portion of ori- 
ential; Mr. Cogan, a school-master at Walt- 
amstow, whom from conversation and corres- 
pondence, I know to be an accutate Greek schol- 
ar, and a diligent and diseriminating reader of 
the best critical books which -have of. late been 
publistied at Berlin, Leydea, Gothingen, Leip- 
sic, and Paris; and at home, by Porson, Blom- 
field, @aisford, Elmsley, &c. Is Cogan illiter- 
ate! Yo, no. My mind passes on to Mr. Corrie, 
of Birmingham, whe not only is well acquainted 
with natural philosophy, and is a fine writer of 
English prose, but hasan exquisite taste for the 
compositions of Greek and Roman writers, and 
is a reader of what Bentley, Dawes, and Toup 





who sees in the good things of this life, the ulti- 


Thus every day becomes a treasury, and the 
life of sorést poverty can thus be counted rich. 
No, I look not back upon it as upon an idle 
waste. As I now review it all,in my quiet 
chamber, my heart fills with a rapture tog big for 
it. {fneed—I feel it—I need a new heart and 
another tongue to express all that my God has 
done for me, and fitly sing his praise. Oh stu- 
pid is the heart that cannot understand how 
songs of praise for grace received, will constitute 
a prime element in the blessedness of the Reem- 
ed. ‘This is one of the gracious gifts of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, that the longer one remains in the 
school of Christ, the richer fountain of delight 
does thanksgiving become. I have an abiding 
feeling that the gratitude of my heart can never 
here upon earth fiad its full expression. Words 
tell it not, weeping dues not exhaust it, and even 
the swollen sigh, that breaks loose like a heavy 
spiritual tear-drop from that heart does not ex- 
press the whole of it. But we shall have new 
tongues and a new dialect. Of Angel tongues 
the Apostle speaks, and with tongues of fire did 
they of Pentecost celebrate God's marvellous 
doings. Oh, when the eternal Pentecost comes, 
with its Spirit-baptism, it will sarely bring with 
it new tongues, that we may praise God for his 
wonder- workings, in far different strain than we 
can now do it with our lisping, stammering 
speech. ; 

Zion, thou city of God, in spirit I am already 
one of thy citizens, and so long as the days of 
my flesh continue will I so improve them, that 
I may be prepared to enter in through thy beau- 
tiful gates not as an alien. Earth, whatever 
of thine I may not take with me, let that be for- 
ever fergotten, for it is not worth a remem- 
brance. And since the choicest of all thou hast 
given me I need not give back, but can take 
with me, why should I cling to thee when 
the voice cries—The Bridegroom cometh ! 

If we ought to stand, our life long, like ser- 
vants who wait for their master, with loins 
girded and lamps burning, oh how much more is 
that becoming to the man before whose door 
Death is waiting. 





DR- PARR’S OPINION OF UNITARIANISM. 


In looking over the life of Dr. Parr, we have 
been so much interested in the following letter, 


that we gladly transfer it to our columns. Dr. 


Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, and author of a 
celebrated work on the Atonement, having, in 
a charge, spoken of the Unitarians.as illiterate, 
Dr. Parr thus writes to him. 

Harton, Sept. 15. 


My Lorn, Though differing widely from 
your Grace upon some important subjects of 
controversal theology, I hold, and therefore al- 
ways shall avow, a very hi h opinion of your 
talents and attainments. ith much pleasure 
have I read two of the Charges which your 
Grace has lately published. I have praised 
them in the hearing, and recommended them to 
the perusal, of some enlightened Clergymen. I 
found in them very useful matter, and very splen- 
did diction. But, with surprise and with con- 
cern, I observed that in one of them your Grace 
has spoken sweepingly of the Unitarians as il- 
literate. The expression, my Lord, astonished 
me, and called to my mind the language which 
Cicero, inehis celebrated speech for Ligarius, 
employed about the cause of Pompey ; and 
which, mutatis matandis, I shall apply to your 
severe and contemptuous animadversion upon a 
well-known, and, perhaps, increasing sect. 
Speaking of Unitarianism, “alii errorem appel- 
lant, qui durius, petinaciam, qui gravissime, 1m- 
pietatem—preter te adhoc nemo.’’ In a dis- 
pute, which about one hundred and fifty years 
ago was carried on with great violence, 





Bishop not afraid of going too 


have written upon philolegy. My neighbor 
Mr. Yates of elesiven. te one of thee most 
studious men I know. 1 have seen his admira- 
ble collection of books, and [ consider him as a 
dilligent and intelligent reader of the most ab- 
truse and elaborate writings of theologians, both 
in Greek and Latin. Mr. Roberts of Manches- 
ter, had a classical education in Norwich school. 
He is an excellent writer of English prose, and 
can such a man be called illiterate? It becomes 
me after many interviews, to bea: my testimony 
to the merit of Mr. Shepherd of Liverpool, and in 
truth, so far as classical learning is concerned, 
his proficiency would do him honor, if he sat 
upon the episcopal bench. My lord, from mo- 
tuuves of delicacy, I will not enlarge upon the 
learning of Mr. Belsham. He neither under- 
stands, nor professes to understand, very criti- 
cally, those profane authors who are taught in 
our public schools and our two universities ; yet 
I think and speak respectfully of his biblical 
learning ; and | am pretty sure that Archbishop 
Newcome, if he were now living, would, upon 
this subject, speak and think asI do. In my 
own ueighborhood lives a lineal descendant of 
Oliver Cromwell. He does not pretend to be: 
a profound classic, but he is largely furnished 
with general knowledge; he is a diligent reader 
of the Greek. Testament ; he has great dexterity 
in reasoning; he excels in clearness and vigor 
of style ; he is not contentious ; he is not con- 
ceited ; but upon two or three occasions, when 
provoked by insulting calumnies against himself 
and his sect, he has confuted and silenced some 
accusers, whose orthodoxy was not accompanied 
by a due share of sense, learning, or moderation. 
our Grace will do me the justice to observe, 
that I mean not directly or indirectly to defend 
the -heretical opinions adopted by any of the 
worthies whom I have enumerated. But I should 
say of them, whether I adverted to them in the 
senate, or from the pulpit, or from the press— 
yes, my Lord, I should say in the hearing of all 
the conclaves, and all the convocations in Chris- 
tendom, ‘‘utinam essent nostri.”’ I hope, there- 
fore, my Lord, and if you were not an Arch- 
bishop I should advise, that in some future edi- 
tion of your excellent Charge, you would with- 
draw the word illiterate. ‘There are many other 
points upon which your sagacity, learning, and 
eloquence, may be employed with the greatest 
propriety, and far better effect. If you were 
more intimately acquainted with myself, you 
would find that no man is more ready to bestow 
prompt, sincere, and ample praise upon the tal- 
ents and the learning, which the ecclesiastics of 
the Established Church have in our own days 
displayed in the defence of their tenets. Glad [ 
am, that so largea part of that praise falls to the 
share of the distinguished prelate to whom I am 
now writing. 





[Translated for the New York Recorder.] 


THE HAPPINESS OF A TRUE CONVERSION. 


You will, perhaps, think me intrusive, but I 
cannot be silent, although we are not even per- 
sonally acquainted. I Lave been so much affect- 
ed by what I have heard of your state of mind, 
that I dispense with ceremony. Your friends, 
who are also mine, have already assured you of 
the interest which I feel in your welfare: It 
would give me great pleasure if we could have 
social intercourse, but meanwhile 1 cannot but 
tell you what God requires of us when he in- 
vites us to become his children. When the 
world has invited us by its seductive amusements 
and our own passions, have we ever deliberated! 
Have we even hesitated? Have we asked for 
proofs. Have we in any instance resisted evil 
as we resist good! Have we ever suspec 

that wien we went astray we were corrupting 
and ruining our souls in the pursuit of vanity, 
and acting in opposition to reason and the con- 
victions of our own unde aE? Wo-wes 
fir ; we gave ourselves 
Do we believe ourselves 





ettenhal wrote a very judicious, candid, and 


up without hesitation. 





to be the work of ‘an all-wise and all-powerful 
hand?! and is it anreasonable to acknowledge 
that we owe all to him from whom we received 
every thing, and for whose glory.we weie crea- 
ted! i! 







But we hesitate ; we refine upon 
most simple and clear ; we fear to be too: 
lous ; we mistrust our own feelings; we 
lest we should give too much to him, to 
all would be little, and to whom.as yet we have 


world see that we wish to serve our God. In a 
word, we are as timid and hesitating in doing 
well, as we were bold, decided, and unscrupulous 
ia sin. 

I only ask you to follow the impulses of your 
reason to good, as you have followed those of 
your passions to evil. When you examine the 
claims of religion, you cannot but discover that 
there are no solid arguments against it, and that 
those who are opposed to it have no stronger ob- 
jection than their dislike of its restraints. Is it 
reasonable to be so much occupied with our- 
selves, and so forgetful of God! Does it re- 
quire arguments to prove that we are his, and 
not our own! And what do we lose in his ser- 
vice? We do all that we did previously that 
was reasonable and just; we have the same du- 
ties to fulfil, and the same sorrows to bear; but 
we shall add to these, the unspeakable blessed- 
ness of loving that which is worthy our supreme 
affections ; of laboring and suffering for that per- 
fect and faithful friend, who will keep an ac- 
count of the least thing which we do for him, 
and recompense us an hundred fold even in this 
life, by the peace which he will shed abroad in 
th@heart. And added to all this, we have the 
hope of a happy eternity, in comparison with 
which, this life is but a lingering death. 

Do not reason ; but listen to your own heart, 
where God, so long forgotten, is now speaking 
in tenderness ; or at least consult the good, whom 
you know to be your best friends. Ask them if 
God is a hard master; ask them if they repent 
the vows they have made, or if their conversion 
was an illusion. They have been like you in 
the world ; ask them if they regret what they 
have lost, or find the peace of Zion less sweet 
than the maddening joys of Babylon. No; 
whatever crosses the Christian may have to bear, 
he will always be resigned, and even cheerful in 
suffering, and will never desire the pleasures of 
which he is deprived. 

Has the world so much to bestow? ‘You are 
not unacquainted with it. Does that which it 
does give bring contentment, and leave us with 
no unsatisfied desires! Are our affections deep- 
ly and sincerely interested in the objects of our 
worldly pursuits? What isit that you fear? 
the loss of that which you must lose in the end, 
and which is eluding you every moment? that 
which never satisfies your heart, which palls 
upon the senses, which leaves restless cravings, 
and even a burden upon the conscience, which 
has no substance, even when it seems most daz- 
zlingt What do you fear to gain? a virtue too 
transcendent to be desirable? a God too excel- 
lent to serve! a constraining grace which will 
neither give you up to yourself nor to the vani- 
ties of time? Do you fear to become too hum- 
ble, too indifferent to the world, too pure, too 
reasonable, too grateful to your heavenly Pa- 
rent? Fear nothing so much as those irrational 
doubts, that carnal wisdom, that hesitation be- 
tween God and the world, between sin and ho- 
liness, between gratitu?s and ingratitade, be- 
tween life and death. _ 

_ Your own experience has taught you what it 
is to love none, and to have none to love. We 
are without 2 motive to action ; we might almost 
say without a soul, when we are destitute of 
that principle which stimulates and bears us up, 
and hourly renovates every feeling of the heart. 
All that the extravagance of the most impas- 
sioned lovers has said, is literally trae; not to 
love is not to live; and who would desire to love 








orto be loved with the languid affecgions of a 
divided heart? Like a torch, we were made to 
be at once consumed and sustained by him who 
lighted the flame. God has enkindled in our 
hearts aspirations towards himself, which must 
be kept alive, if we would truly live. 
What else, indeed, would you love? That 
which has no real attachment to you, which 
does not deserve yonr affections, which escapes 
from your grasp like a shadow! Would you 
love men, who will envy your happiness, and 
be tortured with jealousy at your success! 
Would you love those who are greater hypo- 
crites in morality, than they believe the devout 
tobe in religion? Would you love a name 
which may never be yours, and which, if it 
should be won, cannot heal a wounded heart? 
Would]}you love the good opinion of the mass of 
mankind, when, as individuals, you despise 
their censures? Would you love the perishable 
bedy which dethrones your reason, and is sub- 
ject to disease and death? What will you dot 
Will you live without life rather than love God, 
who wooes your love, and only waits for you to 
surrender yourself entirely to him, that he may 
bestow himself on yout With such a treasure, 
what can you need? Do you not think that 
God is able to fill and satisfy your soul? Mis- 
trust yourself and all created objects. They are 
shadows which cannot satisfy the heart of man, 
formed to find the source of his happiness in 
God ; but do not mistrust him, who is the only 
real good, and who disgusts you with the 
world, that you may take refuge in himself. 
» [Fenelon. 





DEATH MADE EASY BY AFFLICTION. 


It is related of a gay and wealthy member of 
the famous house of Medici, that he had erected 
a splendid palace, and adorned it with the choic- 
est productions of the arts, covering its walls 
with paintings, and crowding its niches with 
statues. Its gardens were thronged by the 
learned and the fashionable by day, and its am- 
ple halls resounded with voluptuous music by 
night, while the sweet breath of groves of lem- 
ons and oranges, and the glories of an Italian 
sky, lent enchantment and ravishment to the 
whole. Thus lived the prince of Medici, and 
thus he had hoped to live. But sickness came, 
sad forerunner of a more cheerless visitor still. 
He lay upon his death bed; his eyes fell upon 
beauty and splendor, wherever they were turned, 
and strains mogge than mortal fell > ae his ear, 
whenever he listened. His ample fortune was 
not impoverished, and his appetite was still keen 
for enjoyment. His spiritual adviser approached 
him, and attempting to reconcile him to the fate 
which awaited him, described the glories of the 
heavenly world on which he was soon to enter. 
‘True, holy father,” said the dying man ; “all 
is true ; but I am content with the glories of the 
Pitti Palace !”’ . 

Such is the influence uf worldly peaigerey.* 
makes death terrible by the thought of Sir iw 
much is to be relinquished. Abundance ta a 
from the soul the feeling of spiritual want ; 
fore the glitter of wealth the gs of heaven 
fade away ; and God himself fails to attract. 

to the senses the prospect 

when pleasure opens : 
of their fall indulgence. The heavenly bodies 
can rush to their centre only when the forces 
hich bind them to their orbits are either en- 
feebled or destroyed ; no more can the soul rise 
to religious thought and to God, unless the spell 
is broken under which it is held. . Not only is 
rity often attained by means which kill the 
conscience, but the plethora of abundance, how- 
ever secured, tends to dull the 1 sensibility 
and dim the moral perception. How hard to die 
in the midst of success—to hear the tread of the 
messenger—to see his face—be bid to fol- 
ow—when we had surrounded ourselves with 
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“Soul, take thine ease ; thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years ; eat, drink and be mer- 
ry; and then death comes '!—It is not strange 
we should plead to be excused, professing in 
our humility a willingness to relinquish the glo- 
ries of heaven, and still to abide in the Pitti pal- 
ace. How many die rich who, atthe same 
time, of all men are the most poor and miserable 
—vnable to surrender the gay society in which 
they moved, the elegancies which surrounded 
them, the honors which crowned them, the en- 

rises before them, the lands which they had 
called after their own names, the mansions they 


. had erected with: their own hands, closing their 


eyes upon the bright heavens which had only 
shined benignantly upon them, and bidding an 
eternal farewell to all that they had sought, o 
quired, and loved, lie down amid darkness & 

worms! Tosach it must be hard to die; they 
are not gathered to their fathers, but ¢hrust into 
the grave, like 2 whipped convict into his dun- 


It is not ttms the wearied and afflicted die. 
The glories of the world have been dimmed by 
the tears through which they have been seen. 
They have nothing to lose ; they have all to 

ain ; and therefore they hail death as a friend, 
instead of meeting him as a foe. Their resigna- 
tion is not the result, merely or mainly, of an- 
ticipated deliverance from trials. A higher ob- 
ject is before them ; a holiet aspiration animates 
tiem. They desire to be absent from the body 
that they may be present with the Lord and like 
him. At the same time theit Lord sanctifies 
their afflictions to awaken this desire, and grad- 
ually and gently sunder worldly ties, so that 
trials drive, at the same time that heaven at- 
tracts. Stroke falls upon stroke, and billow 
succeeds to billow, till all the waves of adversity 
seem to have rolled over them. Then how easy 
it is to die; to leave the world, when the world 
has teft them ; te relinquish all when they have 
lost all; to venture all, when they have ail to 
in. To die is gain! Defeat is victory! 
th is life! To them the world is one grand 
impertinence on their heavenly way. They 
know its toil, its drudgery, its dull monotony ; 
friends have forsaken them, and friends have 
gone befure them; the domestic circle is thin- 
ned ; disappointments multiply ; poverty pinch- 
es; disease pains ; the world is without an ob- 
ject; the heart sickens of life, and bids welgome 
to death. Thus God has been dealing dly 
even in their trials. They have not been cursed 
by prosperity, but by a benevolent, though se- 
vere discipline, prepared for the grand event of 
life, its close. They die easily, bravely, glori- 
ously, thanking God for their poverty, their ob- 
security, their hard toil, their scanty fare, their 
miserable sheds, the world’s pity and the world’s 
hate, and whatever has made it easy for them to 
die. All things have worked together for their 
good, as they now see ; and the greatest judg- 
ment heaven, in its wrath, could have sent, 
would have been that they should live and die in 
the Pitti palace. 
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PROSPECTIVE. 


LOOSE PARAGRAPHS. 


We sometimes look with many misgivings on 
the moral and religious prospects of society, 
Old land-marks are removed, old restraints are 
giving way, vice we are told, is fearfully on the 
increase in our villages and towns, religious so- 
cieties are becoming restive, preachers are dull, 
philanthropists bad tempered, politicians profli- 
gate, merchants selfish, farmers penurious. And 
who is there to set things right? ‘‘We,’* (that 
is the fault-finder) ‘‘and our few friends, are the 
only real upholders of the true and right. And 
what are we amongst so many! We propose 
measures of vast importance. But nobody else 
views them as we do. We point out radical de- 
fects in the structure of society. But nobaly 
helps to remove them.”’ Incoherent and ex- 
travagant as all this is, it is what many say and 
do, anid there are times when we sympathise 
with it enough to feel deeply for those who are 
so affected. 

One would think at first sight—it was once a 
dream of ours—that we have only to point out 
errors, abuses and wrongs, and they will be cor- 
rected atonce. Prove a Theological opinion to 
be true and men will eagerly embrace it. Prove 
slavery or war to be wrong, and society will at 
once repudiate it. But nothing can be farther 
from the truth. The difficulty lies deeper than 
in the understanding. These old errors of opin- 
ion have ingrained themselves inte the heart of 
the religious world. These social wrongs are 
bound in with the interests, habits, thoughts and 
life of the community, and cannot therefore be 
tern away at once, though this is no reason why 
we should not enforce them and show their evil 
influences, and, in the name of God and right, 
demand their removal. 

Bat there is another side even to this. If an- 
cient wrong is so powerful and so tenacious of 
life, if it is so hard to change the world even for 
the better, it shows that there must be a perma- 
neacy for good as well as for evil. The hard- 
ness of the marble, which so adds to the sculp- 
tor’s labor, is that which constitutes its value 
and enables it to keep for ages the features 
which are formed upon it. If we should find the 
public mind perfectly pliant, ready to receive ut 
once the impression that we would make upon 
it, and to mould its institutions accordingly, the 
next reformer that came along would have the 
same influence and undo our work befure time 
had been allowed to test it, and every month, 
the field must be ploughed up anew, and no har- 
vest could ever ripen. It is well, therefore, that 
the change should be slow. It is good for us, 
the reformers. It tries our patience, our faith, 
and the strength of our Christian love. It is a 
part of the religious discipline wisely appointed 
for us. And when we see reformers chafed and 
fretting, and, like great angry children, calling 
hard names, because the world does not come 
into their plans, we can only say, “This, breth- 
ren, is the very discipline you need: Your im- 
patience and irritation show that you are not yet 
the fitting instruments for the” great and holy 
work in which you areengaged. But if you are 
indeed the chosen ayents of God and are moved 
by an honest purpose, when your own hearts are 
purified and the calmness of your faith establish- 
ed, be sure that your labors will not be in vain.” 

Bat is the world growing worse? 
here in our ¢ity on the increase? We do not 
believe that it is. But there is enough to awak- 
en the solicitude of all good men, and it is only 
by the earnest, constant, increasing efforts of all 
who have the good of society at heart, that its 
progress can be stayed. 

One other rambling remark we would make, 
which has done much to cheer us, When we 
look abroad and witness the profligacy of public 
men and the other evils that threaten our coun- 
try with moral ruin, and, not knowing how to 
stay them, feel disheartened and sad, we think 
of the many bright and virtuous homes among 
rich and poor, which it is our privilege to know. 
And if so many nurseries of piety and truth and 
kind affection are known to us, how many thou- 
sands more must there be throughout the land ! 
And shall not they be taken into the account ? 
Shall not healing influences from every one of 


Is crime 


them go forth into the land? As the vast store- 
houses of the world are filled with food and its 
millions fed, from the produce of small forme, 
so its virtue is to be supplied from these private 


sources. 





THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Will our readers peruse carefully the following 
extract fiom Mr. Garrison’s paper, The Libera- 
tor? 


“The religious press of the country, general- 
ly, is hostile to human progress, and under the 
control of those who care nothing for the people 
—every thing for sect and creed. With scarce- 
ly an exception, it is in the hands of the priest- 
hood, with whom the safety of their order is, of 
all things under heaven, paramount, and who, 
as a distinet class, are as little identified with 
the laity as possible. We pronounce them to 
be utterly incompetent to manage a journal, in 
accordance with 4y@*wants of the age. Such 
men never live in the preseut, but are ever found 
doing homage to the past. In themselves, they 
have no life. If they move at all, it is only 
when the stream of progress sweeps them on- 
ward, like drift wood, by its irresistible power. 

Who edits she mis-named Christian Mirror! 
A clergyman. The New England Puritan! 
Clergymen. The Boston Recordert A cler- 
gyman. The Christian Watchman! A cler- 

yman—or, at least, an embryo one. The 
Jhristian Reflector? A clergyman. The 
Christian Register? A clergyman. The Olive 
Branch! Clergymen. The New York Ob- 
server, and the Evangelist! Clergymen. The 
Christian Advocataand Journal! A clergyman. 
And ‘‘ditto”’ to the end of the long catalogue. 
The character of these papers is unworthy of 
the times, and a burlesque upon the profession 
of primitive Christianity. It is time for the laity 
to raise the inquiry, both as it concerns the 
cause of religious liberty and the interests of 
humanity. How does it happen that these presses 
are all controlled by clergyment Let them be 
assured, that this has not been purely accidental— 
that priesily forecast, design, ambition, have 
effected this alarming supremacy, and secured 
this dangerous monopoly. It is a contrivance to 
subjugate the churches to clerical domination, to 
prevent the people from receiving the light 
which they need, to give a spurious order great 
and powerful means of self-protection, to keep in 
chains the spirit of progress. 

The people should patronize no journal which 
is conducted by one who claims to be above 
them, in any sense. If he says or implies that 
he is divine, and they are human, they ought to 
trample upon his divinity, and cure him of his 
delusion. In the pulpit, such a man can do 
much mischief—much more, with a sectarian 
press under his control. 


There is one feature that characterises the 
papers to which we have alluded, that is exceed- 
ingly contemptible and base. It is this. In 
their columns may frequently be fuund the fierc- 
est invectives, the vilest misrepresentations, in 
regard to the various reforms of the age, and 
their advocates ; but no reply is allowed through 
the same medium. Free discussion they will not 
tolerate, and dare not encounter. They allow 
only one side to be heard, and treat the accused 
party with sovereign contempt. For this, they 
deserve to be frowned upon by all who revere 
justice, or admire magnanimity, or hold to fair 
dealing.” 





We must say that we read this with some de- 
gree of amazement. ‘‘Through priestly fore- 
cast, design, ambition,”’ our ‘‘alarming suprema- 
ey" over the columns of the Christian Register 
has been ‘‘effected,’’ and ‘‘this dangerous mono- 
poly secured.’’ ‘‘It isa contrivance to subju- 
gate the Churches to clerical domination.” 
The fact that we are laboring here, ‘‘says or 
implies, that we aie divine, and they [our 
readers} are human.”’ And so our readers are 
exhorted **to trample on our divinity and cure 
us of our delusion.’’ There are ings, 
it has been said, quite too extravagant eVen for 
rhetoric. We leave our readers to form their 
own opinion about these expressions. We quote 
the accusation and leave it for them to decide, 
without saying a word in our defence. But it 
dves pain us, more than we can express, to see 
the greatest and mest sacred cause of Philan- 
thropy that can be entrusted 10 man, sustained 
in this way. 

We have made no accusations, we have ut- 
tered no invectives, against the Anti-Slavery 
Press. We have heartily sympathised with 
them in their cause, and have thought that to 
labor as we could in our own way for the ad- 
vancement of the same end, was far better than 
to turn aside and rebuke them, because we 
could not approve of all their means of action. 
And we must stil] go on in our own way, acting 
according to our owa judgment and our own 
conscience. Slavery is an unrighteous institu- 
tion, crushing millions beneath its dreadful 
yoke, and having its most blighting influence on 
the souls of those, who while they call them- 
selves the masters are really the slaves of their 
servants. This is our firm and solemn convic- 
| tion, and we have never shrunk from uttering it, 
whether in the free or the slave States. And 
we have always been especially careful that no 
word of ours should be so formed, as in any 
way to countenance those who even against 
their will are upholding the institution which 
rests like a perpetual mildew upon our land. {f 
this is priestly ambition, time-serving, domina- 
tion; why then so be it. So we believe, and 
so we must act. If the common courtesies of 
life, if the rules of charitable speech and judg- 
ment, must be violated, and fierce invective take 
the place of calm but severe expustulation and 
earuest entreaty, in order to secure our claims 
to philanthropy, the price is too great. We 
cannot pay it, nor can we consent to accept that 
which can be purchased only on such terms. _ 

But we are doing our Anti-Slavery friends 
injustice to suppose for a moment that they 
would require this. We know that they would 
not. And yet it pains us to see how ofien their 
language would seem to justify and demand it. 





HYDROPATHY-—QUACKERY, &c. 


The following letter is not within the legiti- 
mate province of a religious newspaper, and we 
publish it solely from personal regard for the 
writer. Our only knowledge of the healing art 
has come from a painful experience, greatly re- 
lieved however by the exceedingly kind, skilful 
and successful attention of regular physicians, 
whom we should still employ, for the same 
reason that we should employ a carpenter and 
not a blacksmith, to build a house. We do not 
pretend to judge of the different modes of prac- 
tice, and are quite too ignorant on the subject to 
express an opinion, though we perhaps know 
nearly as much about it, as the friend whose 
pleasant and enthusiastic letter we subjoin. But 
to save ourselves from future trouble, we must 
say, that we publish this article under protest, 
having several times refused to admit into our 
columns accounts of wonderful cures from’ other 
sources. We have no doubt that Waterford is 
a pleasant summer residence;_we know that 
Brattleboro’ {is, and so are Lynn and Nahant, 
and Manchester and Trenton and a hundred oth- 
ers that we might mention. But this is not the 
place to discuss their nferits. Indeed one of the 





great evils of the day is the readiness with which 


everybody undertakes to enlighten everybody 
on any subject that happens, for the time being, 
to interest them. Hence the omniscient quack- 
ery, which infests the professions and creeps 
like vermin into every department of life. There 
are men, who without study, adopt some stu- 
pendous theory, and by it judge of the most dif- 
ficult and complicated subjects, in Theology, 
Medicine or Law. We do not believe in such 
intuitions. Wonderful discoveries, unquestion- 
ably, have been made as it were by accident. 
But a thorough knowledge of what is to be 
known in Theology, Medicine or any de- 
partment of science, is to be acquired only by 
long and severe labor, and he who would apply 
that knowledge in cases so critical und compli- 
cated as these which are constantly coming wp 
in the practice of physic, must have a minute 
and large acquaintance with the human system 
in all its parts and with the remedies which he 
would employ. Hence the importance of a pro- 
fession wholly devoted to this class of subjects. 
But we are going beyond our text, and enter- 
ing into a field which our correspondent has not 
opened except indirectly. Hydropathy may be 
made as much a science as Allopathy, though it 
would contradict all the analogies of nature, if 
the single element, water, should prove to be 
the only efficient remedial principal in nature. 
Its real importance is unquestionably great, 
when it is skilfully applied. 
But it is time for the letter. 


For the Register. 
My Dear Frienn,—I see that Mr. F. has 
succeeded in his design of engaging Dr. Kit- 
tredge to go to Waterford, and they have got 
out their prospectus, which I send you here- 
with. In many respects | think this establish- 
ment will be superior to all the othe: hydropath- 
ic establishments. Noone can spring from a 
more disinterested spirit,- Though I hope it 
will make money,—mercenary . considerations 
did not originate it. Mr. F. felt that the Water 
Cure gave him a new hope of life, when he had 
the best reasons for believing the old one was 
expiring. From a feeble stock—he is a very ex- 
ample of ruddy health,—he looks as if disease 
never touched him, and he says he feels so. He 
saw his native town had the greatest advantages 
of scenery and water, and he cast his eyes on 
Dr. Kittredge.—Then Dr. Kittredge is in a 
flourishing practiee. He gives up the certainty 
of a large income from an extensive practice, 
gained while he was an allopathic physician, and 
retained since he became hydropathic, by his 
success in that mode, under all the disadvan- 
tages of his present situation in Lynn. I know 
no similar instance of a disinterested sacrifice ;— 
for Dr. K. is not of the temperament of Mr. F. 
and his faith borrows nothing from constitution- 
al sanguineness. He goes because he believes 
it to be his duty to give himself the water privi- 
leges of Waterford; and with no expectation of 
being better off in a pecuniary way. Now 1 
must speak of Waterford. You knowl was 
there several weeks last summer. It is a spot 
of wonderful beauty—there are four villages— 
each of which lies round a lake of its own and 
under mountains of its own. The mountains 
are abrupt and wooded to their tops, with splen- 
did rocks upon them. I went up one, from which 
I could see that long chain of lakes, including 
the Sebago, which extend—lI should think fomy 
miles or more, opening inte each other, and up- 
on which there isto be a chain of steamboats 
next summer. But that was but one view from 
the mountain, which I circumambulated entirely, 
and from every side overlooked a magnificent 
prospect. Such a line of mountains circled the 
horizon !—their forms—their tints I shall never 
forget. The harvest was just in—not quite in. 
The very beauty of these prospects is enough to 
cure patients of acertain temperament of any 
**ill that flesh is heir to,’’ nor need you go up 
mountains to see this beauty. The roads them- 
selves present, at every point, the mest beauti- 
ful landscapes. I rode a good dea! with one of 
the inhabitants, who is as near an elemental be- 
ing as any other mortal creature I ever knew, 
who wasakind of human expression of the 
scenery, which she loved as if she was part and 
parcel of it—as she is.— We were well matched ; 
for she loved to show as Ito see. The second 
day I was there, she carried me to a house from 
whose door I could see seven huge lakes—and 
such enchanting woods—sweeping over hills and 
down dales with a gorgeousness of color that 
would have put Allston into despair. Nay he 
could not have looked at it—for he told me once 
that there were scenes he had not strength of 
body or mind to look at, they so overflowed with 
suggestions of beauty. I thought of this, one 
day when I was riding with my friend, from 
South to North Waterford, and we passed along 
a road which overlooked a valley, in which two 
old ladies lived, who certainly had the bower 
which of all lever saw, best imaged the rich- 
ness we imagine of primeval Paradise. That 
day I went to the house where the Rev. Mr. 
Stone of Salem was born and bred. It is very 
high—very near heaven—and I am sure J could 
not but think that to such a devout nature, that 
place must have been such a teacher as no for- 
eign University could compaie to, and teach 
him 
“more of men 
Than all the Sages can.” 

Another advantage. The people seem to 
have been formed by their scenery. | saw noth- 
ing that looked like poverty. But all was keen 
industry and cheerful sobriety : I found poetic 
genius there, ‘‘plain living, and high thinking,” 
and it seemed to me a higher order of thought 
prevailed there, than in any country place I ever 
saw. All the people are farmers, and I saw no 
vulgarity. I took tea at houses where no do- 
mestics were kept, and there was elegance and 
refinement, for there was simplicity and self- 
respect and gentle manners. The strange de- 
lusion of Millerism has spread much in this vi- 
cinity. I never had seen any of its victims be- 
fore, and was struck with a certain poetic beauty 
of these people, who were “waiting for the 
bridegroom,”’ who were ‘‘tarrying in the anti- 
chamber,”’ having ‘‘sealed them consecrate from 
all work.’’ To be sure my common sense told 
me that there would be a reaction, bye-and-bye, 
which would be felt in their rural wealth, their 
health, and their soundness of mind, and to the 
great peril of allthree. — 

But this is digression. My point is, go to 
Waterford. Brattleborough is beautiful, ex- 
ceedingly ; I know—But Waterford Jakes sur- 
pass those of Brattleboro’ meadows ; and Ches- 
terfield mountain is but one, while the moun- 
tains in and about Waterford are legion. Final- 
ly it is cheaper than any one else: a considera- 
tion to poor students. Would I could go with 
you and lave myself in those satin waters, and 
lift up my eyes again to those beautiful skies, 





and upon these grand landscapes. I told you 





Waterford had its poets. I send you one piece 
that is in point with my subject. 





“UNITARIAN ADVANCES.” 

Under this heading the Christian Freeman 
has published an article from the Register, en- 
titled ““Our Sectarianism,”’ with the following 
remarks : 


“The sentiment of the above article has our 
fall approbation. 1t has been with some regret 
that we have seen in our Unitarian brethren an 
apparent indifference with regard to the faith of 
professing Christians, even upon most essential 
points of doctrine. We have understood them 
to be mach in the habit repudiated above, of 
making “‘life every thing, and belief nothing.’’ 
Especially those points of belief which are rated 
in the foregoing article as of the first importance, 
have been thrown into the back-ground, or en- 
tirely neglected. We mean “‘right views of 
God—his nature and government,’’ which ‘‘are 
of very great importance, and have an influence, 
greater than we sometimes suppose, on our hab- 
its of thought and life.”’ 

Surely that which relates to the moral charac- 
ter of God, and to the principles and purposes of 
his government, is of much = importance 
than is the leading subject of the Unitarian and 
rrinitarian controversy. Right belief in respect 
to the Divine Unity is important in its place. 
But what God is to Os, to his intelligent crea- 
tioa, is a question of infinitely greater import- 
ance. Whether there is, in some inexplicable 
sense, a trinity inthe mode of his existence, is 
not a question which so deeply concerns us, as 
whether he is the friend of man, with wisdom, | 
ability and purpose, comporting with the desires 
of infinite goodness. And God cannot be placed 
before us in the requisite adorable and trust- 
worthy character, by high sounding epithets 
alone. The eloquent Channing has justly said, 
(we quote from memory) ‘We cannot tell what 
men really think of God from the epithets which 
they ascribe to him. The heathen called Jupi- 
ter the Great and the Good; but when the 
wrote a history of his life they made it blac 
with lust and crime. To judge what men really 
think of God, we must know their opinions of 
his acts, his disposition towards his children, and 
the pu of his government over them.”’ 
Yet, if Dr. Channing himself did not do this, a 
large portion of his sect have, as if to avoid com- 
mitting themselves on the glorious result which 
is prominent in the Universalist faith, represented 
the moral world as almost without a Divine pur- 
pose and government. Looking into the physi- 
eal creation, which is worth nothing in itself 
alone, they shout the praise and glory of God in 
view of his perfect plan and government in it. 
But coming to that department of creation for 
which all other things were made, the universe 
of created minds, each one of which is of more 
consequence than all the universe besides—there 
is no plan, no divine purpose and government! 
The Creator has thrown them out into being by 
a sport of power, and cast them upon the eddy- 
ing tide of time, with no great arrangement and 
purpose as to what —~ shall be, or in what 
manner their wonderful powers shall be ulti- 
mately employed, whether to the production of 
infinite good, or infinite evil ! 

But we are glad thatsome of our most able 
Unitarian brethren are becoming actively inter- 
ested in those great principles of Christian faith, 
which involve adorirg and trust-inspiring views 
of the ‘‘nature and government” of God. We 
fully appreciate the importance of much and 
faithful labor to impress upon men a sense of 
their individual responsibilities, and, by all the 
philosophical and Scriptural motives of interest, 
as well as of gratitude and love, to train them to 
the choice and the love of duty. But after all, 
unless they have such views of God, and of the 
principles and purposes of his government in the 
physical and moral world, that they can confi- 
dingly hang the safety of the universe on the 
arm of almighty goodness—there will be a des- 
titution of soul, a failing of heart, which nothing 
else can fill and satisfy. Our soul responds to 
the sentiment of the prophet, “It is good that 
a man should both hope and qyetly wait for the 
salvation of the Lord.”’ 


To most of the above remarks we are very 
happy to express our assent, and they are writ- 
ten in a spirit which would make us willing to 
accept reproof kindly if it had been administered. 
But we are a little ata loss to know what is 
meant by the expression that a large portion of 
the Unitarians, ‘have, as if to avoid committing 
themselves on the glorious result which is prom- 
inent in the Universalist faith, represented the 
moral world as almost without a Divine purpose 
and government.”” We have thought that Uni- 
tarian writers dwelt with more than usual pew- 
er on this very subject. The love of God, as 
connected with his justice, and in union with 
that dispensing his merciful promises of joy to 
those who will receive them, we have regarded 
as the central doctrine of Christianity. And 
carrying out this doctrine in conformity with the 
teachings of Christ and his apestles, we cannot 
but look forward to the time however distant, 
when all that is evil shall be subdued, and all 
mankind be made partakers of the salvation of 
Christ. But setting aside this particular idea, 
from which some of onr brethren would dissent, 
we must say, that the moral purposes of God's 
government, and the great truths connected with 
it, have entered largely into the preaching and 
writings of our denomination. The other point, 
that “‘life is everything, belief nothing,’’ has not 
received among us the attention which it de- 
serves, nor has the philosophical absurdity, 
which it impiies, been sufficiently regarded. 
Certainly a good man must be true to his con- 
victions, and those convictions are his belief. 
His belief, therefore, is the fountain, from which 
the life proceeds. 





WILSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNITARIAN- 
18M. 

We spoke the other day of Wilson's Scrip- 
tural Illustrations of Unitarianism, and would now 
again call the attention of our readers to this 
thorough and valuable work, which, in good 
English type, is offered here at so low a price. 
Mr. Wilson is now a resident in Boston laboring 
for a livelihood, and we trust that those inter- 
ested in the good cause will at the same time 
benefit themselves and him by purchasing the 
book. 





Watch, and say, if thou canst, how the small- 
est leaf starts into life. The favor of the Al- 
mighty is there. Without him there could be 
no life. But how he acts upon the leaf, or how 
upon the soul that comprehends him not, we 
may notknow. Itis a mystery in either case ; 
but a mystery in which the life of the plant, the 
life of the body and the life of the soul are equal- 
ly involved. Let us cherish, though we may 
not understand, the faith that through the influ- 
ence of God it is maintained. 





INSTALLATION. 

Rev. W. G. Babcock has received and ac- 
cepted a unanimous invitation from the/First Par- 
ish in Lunenburg, Mass. to become their pastor. 
The installation will take placeon Wednesday, 
May 12th, at 11 o'clock A. M. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Gray of Boston. 





> The regular evening services of the So- 
ciety worshipping in the Warren street Chape 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Fox, wil 


be resumed, tomorrow evening. Services wil] 
commence at 7 1-2, 


DR. SPRING’S PREACHING AGAIN. 


I] said in my last, that the preaching of this 
gentleman and of his school, fails to awaken and 
array the humane and merciful sensibilities of 
our nature in behalf of the afflicted, vicious and 
destitute. I of course did not mean that there 
were no individuals in Dr. Spring’s and kindred 
Churches, who felt a warm interest in the im- 
provement and happiness of society. I dare say 
there are. It is of the Church as such that I 
speak,—of the Church as moulded by the sys- 
tem of religion preached there. And I repeat 
that this want of lively sympathy with the great 
movement in favor of depressed, suffering hu- 
manity, is characteristic of Dr.!Spring’s Church, 
and of all others similarly trained. 

This follows naturally from the fact, that the 
preacher never brings before the minds of his 
people, the actual condition of society as it exists 
among the very poor, the very depraved and suf- 
fering of our fellow men. Indeed, from my 
knowledge of Dr. Spring’s habits, I suppose he 
is not himself well informed respecting the vi- 
cious and the impoverished classes. I presume 
he seldom if ever sees the inside of an alms- 

house, a hospital or a prison—that he rarely ex- 

plores the lanes and alleys and dens of vice and 

garrets of poverty that abound in his vicinity. 

I suspect he does not often follow the laboring 

man to his home, after he has toiled from 12 to 

14 hours at the most severe and exhausting 

work, and sitting by his side with a heart fall of 
sympathy inquire into his circumstances, and de- 

vise means of lessening his toils. If there are 

in his Church any seamstresses, who sit plying 

the needle from early morn till Jong after mid- 

night, to earn enough to buy bread to save them 

from famishing, or medicine for a sick mother, 

it is not a common thing for the pastor to come 

in to speak some cheering word, and suggest 

some method of alleviating the condition of poor 

overworked and ill paid women,—women who 

receive from 4d, to sixpence for making a shirt, 

and in proportion for other articles. These are 

not the topics that should take up the time and 

thoughts of a Doctor of Divinity. He has 

enough to do in propoanding and explaining the 

origin of evil, the doctrine of original sin, of 
total depravity, and man’s utter inability. He 

is bound to show his people what Origen and 

Augustine and Calvin believed and taught, but 

as to meddling with any existing disorder except 

the single one of heresy, he deems it quite un- 

called for. It isnot to be wondered at, that 
under such preaching the people learn very little, 

and are taught to feel very little the immense 
social evils that are oppressing the multitudes in 
the lower walks of life. 

Such is the state of feeling in Dr. Spring’s 
and kindred Churches, that if that clergyman 
should for a number of Sundays together, earn- 
estly call the attention of his people to the priva- 
tions and sufferings of the poorer classes, to the 
wrongs and oppressions and heart-breaking griefs 
to which the widows and orphans are exposed 
continually, and to the temptations, dangers, and 
stinted means of the thousands of toiling women 
in New York ; and should he with all the warmth 
and pungency which the case demands, insist 
upon his people doing their whole duty to these 
unfortunate classes, I have no doubt the utter 
strangeness of such a strain of preaching would 
produce the moot excited and violent surprise ; 
and probably not a few would suspect their min- 
ister of mental ' derangement. Not that there 
would be any thing incongruous to the Gospel 
in such preaching, for the apostle says that pure 

religion before God is to visit the fatherless and 
the widow in their affliction,—buf simply because 
it would be what the people are now entirely 
unused to. 

It is in such Churches as this of D:. Spring’s, 
that such contempt, ridicule and abuse are poured 
upon every movement and suggestion, having in 
view any amendment of our social organization. 
There seems to be a perfect horror of any change 
from the present working of the social machine. 
The New York Observer, which may be con- 
sidered the organ of that type and grade cf Or- 
thodoxy, is constantly on the alert to detect and 
punish any symptom of discontent with things as 
they are. Its custom is to brand all such with 
the name of the Fourierites. The slightest 
movement is a plunge into the system of that 
reformer ; and then great care istaken to make 
the impression that his system is the synonym 
of every thing bad, licentious and atheistic. The 
effect of all this is to strengthen Fourierism in 
this city. As I said before, there are multitudes 
who are dissatisfied with the many evils that 
adhere to our present social system, and who 
believe that great improvement is desirable and 
practicable. When these find the Churches in- 
different and averse to any improvement, and 
when they find themselves denounced for enter- 
taining desires and hopes, which they are con- 
scious originate in good will to man ; it is not to 
be wondered at if they forsake the Church for 
the Association and the Phalanx. This process 
is going on constantly in this city, under the in- 
fluence of that so-called orthodoxy which shud- 
ders at the thought of progress, and which finds 
all 1ts models of perfection in the dusty folios of 
the fathers, and the fine-spun creeds of Reform- 
ers and Synods in the 16th century. 

I know very little indeed about Fourier, and 
can neither praise nor condemn his system in- 
telligently. But I believe ‘‘a better time is 
coming,” and is greatly needed. I believe a 
great proportion of the vice and crime, poverty 
and wretchedness now prevalent might have 
been prevented ; and that much might be done 
to banish the evils that every where afflict us, 
and to introduce a comparatively high degree of 
peace, content, virtue, industry, economy and 
happiness ; and I am of opinion that the Chris- 
tian Church and ministry ought to, and might be 
efhinently instrumental in bringing those better 
times to pass. It is the great object for which 
the Church and ministry exist in this world. 
And if, both by precept and example, they should 
set forth the law of love in all the beauty, love- 
liness and force of a living exemplification in all 
the pulpits and sanctuaries of the land, and in 
all our intercourse with God and our fellow men, 
that renovation uf society which we desire would 
be complete. But to remedy any evil we must 
fist discern it and appreciate it; we must think 
upon it in all its bearings, and call the attention 
and engage the influence of others in its removal. 
And finally we must bring all the energies of a 
benevolent, humane and merciful religion to bear 
specifically and directly upon the particular evils 
which prevail. 

All this, in my judgment, Dr. Spring’s preach- 
ing fails to approach. ‘Lhe history of his Church 
year after year, is a record of births, baptisms, 
marriages and deaths—of sermons on the fall of 
man, of original sin, decrees and the like—not of 
orphans and widows visited, relieved and made 





happy—of poor and needy people rendered com- 


- ; . imea) paring for another. The idea of an ; 
and saved ; and such like achievements of divine | brotherhood had taken hold on rine ; i a 


benificence. The pastor has published a number reckoned themselves, by their allegiance to 


of volumes—but none of them that I have seen, | -4._: ; . 
have dwelt upon the evils to which I have rr Christ, to be subjects of God's everlasting favor, 


“ All their institutions therefore, and wh 
ferred, or suggested any specific methods of . , whatever 
ibaa Trely your, they did, had the odor, and the immense force, 


of piety; and their ministers, who were their 


Crrro. 
p , tiue governors, were self-denying, learned 
Note.—Were [ in need of facts, to illustrate devout. But prae left via ~ A <hr 


the tendency of such preaching as Dr. Spring's, | eo ; : 

to blunt the moral sense and produce distorted i hey mth ee gra pst oe veer 
views of moral truth, the Puritan of last week | heart of their sed 1 Sees ce . net-the 
would furnish an apt example. That paper has | simple, relying a a pees re ae 
laid me under obligation, by placing a scrap of| them. When, therefore at scimate 
truth before its readers which they seldom see or | more prosperous and eal a t . ease in 
hear. But in its comment on the passage quoted grew faint,—when the sg reer 2 
from my letter, is shown strikingly how incapa- upon their night, grew dim ites sg 
ble of appreciating the simplest statement, are |, superior world ceased to ads "3 = - 
those who have been trained under Calvinistic | men in this new foundation of Fe sain 

preaching. With my letter before him and sunk, another light seemed to have withd od 
quoted by him, the Editor makes a false state-| itself from the firmament. In the societies which 
ment in every line of hiscomment. He says the | descended from that great original, bickering hzd 

extract pours contempt on prayer meetings. | more place than prayer, the brotherhood was no 
There is nothing of the sort in the extract. He|jonger a brotherhood of believers, and the de- 
says it commends dancing as a Christian prac- | dependent ministry caught the spirit of their 
tice; Not true. He says it tacitly approves of|fiocks. Since that time we have religion no 
inveigling a Christian into a scene of revelry : | more exhibited in its authority, I would say the 
Not a word of truth, nor the semblance of trath. | gospel no more in that awful supremacy which 
Let any one read the question as» given by the| it deserves to hold on the earth, but brought in- 
Puritan, and judge for himself. Now what am | to subjection to fashion, to societies which have 
Ito think of this Puritant Why this, I sup-| no belief nor knowledge of the things they han- 
pose,—not that he intended to tell a falsehood in| dle, and stooping to the arts which are proper 
every line of his comment, but that through the | for the creatures of popular favur. The Gospel 
force of an unfortunate moral training, he is in-| has lost its awfulness in losing its supremacy ; 
capable of seeing facts as they are, even when | and because it retains the phraseology which be- 
he transfers them with his own hand to the col- | Jonged to it in its eminence, it has superadded to 
umns of his paper. I dare say he thinks I said | its other disgraces a general air of hypocrisy, a 
as he alleges, but it is a notable instance of the | certain meaningless weakness, which exposes it 
power of Puritanism, to benumb and blind the|to contempt. The noblest minds hold them- 





moral sense. selves aloof from the deliberations and honors of 
the Church ; and what dignity can remain with 
: a thing that is subservient to popular favor. 
For the Regieus. It is related of Anushirvan the Emperor of 
SABBATH. Persia that having a difficult and rebellious 
Thoughts eS aoe tract of the A.| province to govern he sent into it a servant 


named Yezdegerd who ruled it with admirable 

Do your children reverence the Sabbath, justice and wisdom, and whether he sat on his 
which condemns a man for walking in the green | tribunal, or led his armies, or whatever patt he 
fields, and for having an hour of cheerful con- attempted of a paternal government, he appear- 
versation with his family ? ed with a dignity which was very impressive, 


“Here may he pray, and here may he meditate, 





A walk in the green fields (according to my 
opinion) helps to verify ‘the goodness of God 
which is perceptible in all his works’ ; it ira- 
proves at the same time the body and the soul, 
and elevates the Christianity of the Chiistian, 
and furnishes to him means, whereby he may 
connect the works of nature as co operators with 
the words of Christ concerning a future life. 


making resolutions which shall be sanctified by 
God, and be cause of rejoicing to the angels. 
Thus will his walk be -both instructive and 
pleasant and will lead to an evident love, for 
the day which is the Lord's. 

Would the writer wish us to be disagreeable 
on the Lord’s day, and like the Jews to eat no 


just at the right moment. 





corn, we would answer in the language of Jesus, 
**the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.*’ ‘‘We would anoint our heads, 
that we may not appear unto men to fast.’’ 
Was not cheerfulness a prominent trait in the 
character of our Savior, and should not we, as 
his disciples, inculcate and practise it? An out- 
ward sanctification is hypocrisy. Continued 
purity is an inward heaven, cheerful is the 
possessor of it in death, and acceptable at the 
resurrection. B. 





For the Register. 
SUPREMACY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It was certainly intended by Christ that Reli- 
gion should have authority in the world, and not 
be subservient to men, except in the sense of 
ministering to their spiritual necessities. So 
long as his memory and the authority of the 
Apostles lasted, this was secured; and even 
later, while the Church was persecuted, no one 
could think of gaining anything by patronizing 
the gospel, and therefore all who professed it 
were earnest believers of it. Afierward the 
dignity of the outward establishment sustained 
in considerable degree that authority I speak of ; 
and there always pervaded the whole fabric of 
the Roman Church the idea that it was, as rep- 
resentative of Christ, a world-controlling pow- 
er, and that before the people, the very last 
thing it was to do, was to bend. I humbly 
submit that this was a very great idea, and that 
by it the Catholic Church presided with an as- 
tonishing power over the chaotic forces of the 
middle ages. The ambition that mingled with 
this spiritual greatness was its sure ruin, inas- 
much as it disturbed the sources of that convic- 
tion. So soon as the Churchmen themselves 
believed that the Church was an edifice of cun- 
ning, they lost their position of eminence. When 
the Church of form perished, and the Church 
of doctrine rose in its place, the reformers es- 
tablished the Gospel again in its authority, by 
the power of the Scriptures which they translat- 
ed, and by seizing with an uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm on the characteristic doctrines in them. 
Christianity wasfelt once more in great strength, 
if not in the fullness of its beauty. But the§rock 
on which the Reformers wrecked was the au- 
thority of the prinee. The religion came into 
servitude to government; and of course there 
was the end of it. And this hangs in close con- 
nexion with another of its fauits, which is its 
chief one of all, its dogmatism ; for if it had less 
of this, and more of the contrary or mystic ex- 
treme, it might have withstood the temporal 
power, and vindicated to itself an independent 
and substantial existence, wherever it was plant- 
ed. Then it would have succeeded to the em- 
pire of the Catholic Church, and moulded and 
controlled society. 1 will not deny that. it will 


and displayed a mildness which was sublime. 


But the ferocious inhabitants raised a successful 
rebellion, and being defeated and himself terri- 
bly wounded, he was barely carried off alive by 
some of the Empero:’s guards which came in 
The Emperor re- 
ceived Yezdegerd with marked favor, and said 
to him ; ‘‘thou hast been unfortunate but not un- 
faithful’’, and gave him attendants from his own 
household and a place in his own palace. He 
then sent another servant whose name was 
Mardawig to govern that province ; and he con- 


quered it and established himself there with an 


imposing sovereignty. He required them to do 
homage to him as representative of the Emperor, 
and by institutions suited to them subdued their 
wildness, and established order and law and the 
magnificence of art. But his pride became inor- 
dinate, aad he fell into unprincely vices, and 
after a pant of the province had thrown him off, 
he was recalled by the Emperor. The Empe- 
ror received him with a very sad, but merciful 
expression of countenance, and with these 
words; ‘‘Mardawig, thou hast governed =; 

people, but thou hast not learned my will.” 
And he then took off his regal robes, and clad 
him in mean habiliments, and sent him as a 
pupil to be instructed by Yezdegerd. The 
province meanwhile remaining without a gover- 
nor and divided, the Emperor sent into it anoth- 
er servant whose name was Ahmed, who ruled 
with sternness but gloriously, and who filled 
the people with a great reverence for the au- 
thority of the Emperor, inasmuch as he was 
seen to be filled with it himself. He was severe 
in his resentment of vice, but was equally zeal- 
ous in spreading culture and instruction among 
the inhabitants. Ahmed always appeared like 
the first servant of amighty king, and was loved 
by the people because he never took a bribe 
land because he was humble. For some un- 
known reason, however, he was recalled, and 





had a place with Yezdegerd in a very delectable 
garden. But the children of Ahmed were al- 
lowed to succeed to his power; and they dis- 
honored it with senseless pageantry. They 
were divided in their counsel and each sought to 
overtop the other. For this purpose they made 
use of the passions of the people, attempting to 
gain them by shows and by the specious 
harangues of orators. By equipage and dress 
they imposed on the vulgar, and Jost the suber 
simplicity of their father, and with it the great- 
ness of his reign. In the fopperies of the rulers, 
the subjects no longer saw the awful authority 
of empire, and Jearned to disregard a power 
thus trivially represented. So that disorders en- 
sued, and a general decay took possession of 
the resources and institutions of the province. 
The Emperor in consequence cited the young 
princes before him, and chid them for falling 
from the example of such a father, and com- 
manded (if the manuscript of Sarsin be correct) 
that their tongues should be eut out, and that 
they should be sent back to their government. 
But another manuscript reads only that he had 
their hairs cut off, by which I understand that 
he meant to chastise their vanity. And he 


charged them ‘‘henceferth to govern in his 
fear.” DISCIPULUS. 


REED Foie er meh een 
For the Register. 


PAULT-FINDING- 

It has become a too common practice, as it 
seems to us, to find fault and indulge in a spirit 
of complaint. Nothing is easier,—and nothing 
perhaps, is more injurious, alike to those whe 
indulge in it, and to those who are the subjects 





do so in the end ; but one may see in England, 
in Prussia, and indeed over the whole continent, 
that its principles act still under restraint and 
have not yet thrown off the sceptre. ; 
But in England a new order of things arose 
the Congregational system. In that the Gospel 
came back to a primitivo basis ; and the Church- 
es that were gathered bore some resemblance to 
the first. It is true that this great poner ie 
2 of political power, ost some 0 
. an sg and . deformed with extravagance 
and hypocrisy, and that in its affectations it be- 
came ridiculous. But its spirit was refreshed by 
the adversities of a vew world, and when it had 
the ocean between it and its adversaries, nothing 
could exceed the hope which dwelt in its com- 
bined simplicity and sincerity. When a body 
of refugee saints was gathered on a virgin shore, 
the sweetuess of the Church’s infancy seemed to 
be restored to it, and that immortal life which 
belonged to it, secured. The essential distine- 
tion of those men was that they really belie ved 
the world they inhabited to be but a short pres 





of it. It produces an unpleasant or irritable 
state of the mind on the part of the fault-finder, 
and, generally, a feeling or sense of injustice of 
indignation, or coldness on the part of those who ° 
are found fault with. It seldom or never Cor 
reets the evil complained of, and more frequent- 
ly is the cause of some which are of a greater, 
and more permanent character. ; 

in the family, i8 ae evil at os 
i j jy another name for 
wit Meth fa Fanon the happiness 


ua eee and child. Fietfulness and irsi- 
tability are the certain consequences. It were 


i ts, after simply pointing out 
ves Se old be failed, should utter the 
language of commendation, of tog 
and praise for those things in which the chil 
had succeeded. The same spirit is abroad also 
jn the community ; and is encouraging a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with our condition as @ people 
and for many or most of our institutions. It 
were much better if these fault-finders would 


This spirit, 
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produce remedies, suggest improvements,-— 
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strengthen the places which are 
than to create ‘‘a spirit of doubt, 
commendation.” 


This same spirit, unhappily, is creeping into 


our Churches. 


casionally a discourse upon which as 


a 


- their grievances personally ? 


ally satisfactory. They might, possibly, and 


probably would, learn, that other and more 


pressing duties such as visits to the sick, conso- 


lations to the mourmers, the burial of the dead, , 


personal illness, and the like, were causes which 
could be offered to account for and excuse their 
minister’s deficiencies. Would it not be much 
better for such hearers themselves to look on the 


brighter view which the subject presents,—to 


remember and recall all the wise counsel, sound 
and noble thought which their pastor has pre- 
sented by himself and by others from week to 
week, and from year to year; the devotional 
exercises both from the pulpit and the choir 
from which the richest rutriment has always 
been drawn by the waiting soul; and beyond 
this, the excellent instruction which is provided 
in connexion with the Church at all times both 
for themselves and their children,—rendering 
the temple where they worship a place of moral 
and religious advantages which can be sustained 
by few even in the very garden of sanctuaries 
and religious privileges. Would not such a 
cause be far bette: for the enlargement and pros- 
\ perity of the Church, since the other only cre- 
j ate a feeling of disgust among those who attend 
’ for spiritual improveméht rather than to be grati- 
fied by flights of eloquence, or the highest pol- 
ish of style, or for new and it may be, unsound 
doctrines! Let these questions be pondered, 
and we are competent there will be less of fault- 
finding, and more of improvement and satisfac- 
tion on the part of all in attending public wor- 
ship. ' A LAYMAN. 


~— 





For the Register. 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETIES. 


A Society whose operations are necessarily 
quiet and unobtrusive,—whose claims are rarely 
pressed upon the community, must as a matter of 
course, be comparatively little known, But when 
such a society is doing a useful, though honora- 
ble work, the Directors owe it to themselves, to 
make from time to time, such statements as will 
keep those who are interested in its objects, 
well-informed as to the extent of tts labors, and 
“as to some of its advantages and claims. 

At its annual meeting on Monday afternoon 
last, such a statement in brief, was made ; and 
we think it will be interesting to its friends, 
and those who have recently renewed their sub- 
scriptions to understand the nature and amount 
of its labors during the past year. 

Its Depository then, which is kept at the 
book store of Mr. S. G. Simpkins, recently re- 
moved from Tremont Row to No. 94 Washing- 
ton street, has been kept fully supplied through 
the year with tracts, books and pamphlets, both 
practical and controversial, on a great variety of 
interesting and useful subjects, and composed 
by some of the best minds of our denomina- 
tion. It may not be so well known as it should 
be, that this Depository is open and free to all 
who are annual subscribers or life members, and 


weak, rather 
distrust and 


It disposes some, in secret, or in 
sSmore public way, ' find fault with their minis- 
ters. These persons without realising or at- 
tempting to realise the number and intensity of 
their Pastor's Jabors, the many calls made upon 
their time,—the hours required for study, the 
difficulty of finding new subjects, original 
thoughts and expressions, and the more than 
human achievement of preparing one or more 
perfeot orations or resources for every week in 

the year,—they turn to the dark side of the pic- 
ture, spy out the little spots on the sun,— and 
find fault if perchance their minister repeats oc- 

yet he is 
sure they have never practised, or from time to 
time mingles with his manuscript various color- 
ed paper,—or sometimes when the day s dark, 

from some accidental cause, commits the 
heinous offence of pausing a moment at a single 
word. Would it not be much better if such 
fault-finders should go to their pastors and state 

Explanations 

would doubtless be given which might be mutu- 


Rev, Cuartas Brooxs, Cor. Secretary ; Mr. S. 


Treasurer. 
All communications on the subject of the 


Allen Street, will receive immediate attention. 





OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT. 
of some of the statements made by our New 


the letters. We can only say in reply, that the 
charges are made by one who from his long con- 
nection, as a clergyman, with the Orthodox body 
in that quarter, has had ample opportunity to 
know the things wherof he writes, and if there 
is anything illiberal in his mode of writing, it is 
probably because he finds it more difficult to get 
rid of the spirit than the doctrines of his old The- 
ology. We have no doubt that he is able to 
carry on the Controversy upon which he has en- 
tered. if the Observor or any one else will fur- 
nish evidence that his statements are wrong, 
we will very cheerfully publish the corrections, 


no value and very slightly affect the points at 
issue. 





MISSIONARY FESTIVAL. 


The Ladies connected with Rev. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s Society at Brighton have lately held a 


making a collection to aid the cause of Domes- 
tic Missions, through our American Association. 
It was conducted, we understand, as the Rox- 
bury May-day Festivals, which have been held 
for several years, for the same object, and was 





ly five hundred dollars were obtained, of which 
nearly four hundred have been transmitted to 
the Treasurer of the Association. The Hall 
was decorated with flowers and evergreens ; 
useful and fancy articles were sold, and music 
and other entertainments were provided for the 
evening. Why will not other Societies do 
something in this way to increase the funds of 
our Association, on which there were never 
more demands from the needy, than now. The 
Societies, which like this, are so intimately con- 
nected with the city, have peculiar facilities for 
conducting such a Festival. But the able So- 
cieties farther removed, would find both plea- 
sure and profit, new bonds of sympathy. and 
union for themselves, apart from the satidions 
of thus aiding a good cause, by occasionally in- 
terésting all, the old and the young in sucha 
meeting. How many young men will gladly 
appropriate five dollars for an evening's enter- 
tainment at a ball! Why may not the same 
interest and willingness be occasionally enlisted 
in acharitable object, through the same social 
principles exercised by innocent enjoyment! 

Rev. Dr. Pierce was present at the above 
meeting and entertained the company, as usual, 
with some pleasant remarks. We were told 
that among the articles sold, was an original let- 
ter of Washington, a present from Deacon 
Wright of the Society, which, probably, the 
General, when he wrote it, little imagined was 
ever to be co appropriated. There was likewise 
a valuable present from Mr. Henry G. Andrews 
of this city. Several fir trees, of nearly the 
height of the hall, were given by the Messrs. 
Winship, for forming arbors, and various other 
indvidual contributions were made. There was 
also exhibited a beautiful silver vase and a valu- 
able basket, which were. gifts from individuals 
of the Society to their Pastor. We hope to re- 
cord other gatherings of this kind for a similar 
object, and with equal success. 














OBITUARIES. 

For the Register. 
BABCOCK, A. M. 
Died, in Columbia, Conn. April 13th, after 


a protracted and distressing illness, Mr. James 
Straton Babcock, A. M. of South Coventry 


JAMES 58. 





to all Laymen and Clergymen who wish to ob- 
tain books or tracts for gratuitous distribution. 

During the past year there has been a steady 
call at the Depository, and large numbers of 
tracts and books have gone from it to find a wide, 
distribution in almost every part of our wide ex- 
tended denomination. On examining the Record 
Book, we find that some have gone to Montreal 
in Canada, some to Meaville, Pennsylvania, 
some to Kentucky, some to Tennessee, some to 
Missouri, and some to Louisana; some to the 
States of Connecticut, Vermunt, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and New York ; and 
some to a large number of towns on Massachu- 
setts. Large donations were made to Elders, 
Harvey, Lane and Walter for distribution 
among the Christians in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and other places in the West; many have been 
taken and distributed by the Ministers at. Large 
among the poor in Bostou, Charlestown, Provi- 
dence, towns in the County of Essex, and in 
Louisville, Ky., and large numbers through 
Rev. Mr. Taylor among the sailors at the 
Rethel. 

The whole number of tracts thus distributed 
the last year has been upwards of twelve thousand, 
—and it should be remembered that these are 
not tracts oftwo or four pages only, but those 
averaging twelve or: more,—making the total 
number of pages distributed not less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand. Besides these, the 
Society has distributed four hundred volumes of 
books, including forty-eight volumes, or eight 
at ‘els of Channing’s works, placed in the 
prea who will keep them in constant 

‘mong those who desire to be enlight- 


ened a8 WY Our views and that their ¥i d 
picty may be hemes at their virtue an 
We 
pugley oe oe ee 
those who are friends .,, 


. 4 subseri 
ciety may feel more jusw, the bers to the So- 


fulness of its operations, and \,. ne 
appreciate its claims, and to Uely en ” 
cheerfully and generously. If it were iL Sms 
with the feelings of the Government, pm 
Wish that a public meeting of the Society, ae 
be held during the Anniversary week at which 
those who have seen the good resulting from the 
Society might state the facts which are the re- 
Sult of their experience and observation. . 


extent and use- 











SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


oat Annual Meeting of the Sunday School 
Y, on Wednesday afternoon, April 2ist, 


the fi i 
- wine Officers were unanimously elected 
ve for the Present year 
on. S.C oe 


Gases . Puituips, President ; Rev. F. 


Atay, J. W. petstem Esq., Rev. Joszpn 


Conn. aged 31 years. 

‘Mr. Babcock graduated at Yale College in 
the class of 1840, receiving on the occasion, the 
highest honors of the institution. Soon after 
leaving College he visited the Southern States, 
and was appointed principal over a celebrated 
literary institution located at Tuscaloosa Ala. 
In this vocation he continued three years, an 
honor to the profession, respected and loved by 
the young men under his instruction. As a 
teacher, Mr. B. was a model of the profession, 
and much did his pupils regret his leaving them, 
when he returned to his home. 

While in Tuscaloosa, he delivered several 
courses of lectures on the duties of young men, 
which were characteristic of noble sentiment and 
of pure and elevating morality. The city press 
spake of them in the highest terms of commen- 
dation. 

After his return to the north, he was engaged 
as tutor in one of the classical departments of 
his alma mater, but ill health caused him to re- 
sign, from which time until his death he was 
engaged in literary pursuits. 

His knowledge of men and things was very 
extensive, and a personal intimacy existed be- 
tween him and many of the wisest and best men 
in the country. While in College he conducted 
a Literary Gazette of considerable merit, with 
much talent and ability. He was also for sever- 
al years a contributor to several of the ablest 
Reviews and Journals in the country. He left 
several hundred pages of manuscript both in 
prose and Yerse, which when published will 
doubtless form a valuable acquisition to the lit- 
erature of our country. 

Mr. Babcock’s theological opinions were lib- 
eral and ennobling. He was an ardent admirer 
of the immortal Channing, and was only satis- 
fied with those high and holy views of Deity and 
his attributes, which are characteristic of a no- 
ble mind and pure soul. 

He died in a strong faith of a better state of 
existence, and thoagh he is lost to earth, yet his 
virtues remain, and his sweet remembrance will 
ever live, and his friends feel an assurance that 
‘\s spirit blooms in the celestial garden of Par- 


adise, 





He has gone from scenes of toil and care, to 
rove though bowers of holy bliss; Angels of 


mercy are guarding him there, while he glories 
in the light of holiness. H. L. C 


—— 
SILAS HOLMaN, 


Died, in Bolton, 25th ult , Gen. Silas Holman 
aged 86. © was connected with the State 
Leg islature between twenty and thirty years 
either as a member of the sce or of hs Sen- 
ate, and was one of the Governor's council dor- 
ing the administrations of Strong and Brooks. 





‘ ‘ester Esq., Rev. S. G. But- 


hen Maine was separated from assachusetts, 





rincu, Hon. Samuzn Hoar, Rev. Gro. W. 
Hosmer, Rev. W. G. Enso, Vice Presidents ;, 


G. Simpxins, Ree. Secretary ; Lewis G. Pray, 


Agency, directed to the Treasurer at No. 11 


The New York Observer complains bitterly 


York Corressondent, and of the illiberal tone of 


Such general disclaimers as it has given, are of 


Festival at the Town Hall, for the purpose of 


very fully attended through the evening. Near-% 


honor. 


cheerful temperament. 


in the full faith of a blessed immortality. 
one 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 














week of importance. 

We take the following summary from the Adver- 
tiser. The experience of our readers in this vicinity 
will confirm its truth. 


CuHanGe or Weatuer. On Monday morning, 
19th April, the thermometer stood at 25 degs., on 
Wednesday the 2\st, it rose to 65 degs., having been 
on any previous day the present year no higher than 
58. lowest of the following night was the same, 
58 d On Thursday it rose to 81 degs., being a 
rise of 56 degrees since Monday morning, three days. 
At about 5 o’clock, P. M. the wind changed to the 
East, and the mercury fell about 20 degrees. We 
had a brisk shower of rain, accompanied by light- 
ning, and the remainder of the day was compara- 
tively cool. 
‘The hot weather of Thursday went off even more 
rapidly than i’ came on. After the shower, it con- 
tinued to grow cold, so that at 10 v’clock in the 
evening, the thermometer had fallen to 48 degs., a 
fall of 33 degs. in 7 hours, averaging nearly 5 degs. 
an hour. Friday, at3 P. M., it stood at 37 degs.; 
44 degs. lower than atthe same hour the day before. 
This is lower than it has been at mid-day, since the 
first two days of the month;—furnishing a near ap- 
proximation to the remarkable fact, of the coldest 
day of the month following immediately after the 
hottest. There was a fall of snow, for two or three 
hours Friday afternoon, which melted immediately. 


We may add; Sunday was pleasant, cold and 
windy. Monday was warmer, and in the evening 
fine showers. Tuesday pleasant again. Wednes- 
day, fair; Thursday, cloudy, warm; fine growing 
weather. Farther thanthis we have kept no record. 
It is our impression that the past year or so has been 
very remarkable for more than aa average share of 
wind. Calm days have been the exception. 


Tue Mernuopist Seminary. The sum of 
$10,000 says Zion’s Herald, for the endowment of 
the University, has all been secured in cash or good 
notes, at interest, except about $600. ‘The interest 
of the whole sam has been regularly paid for two or 
three years. 


Bistes. The American Bible Society issued last 
month 43,401 copies of Bibles and ‘Testaments, 
making the issue, for the last nine months, 504,509. 


The manufacturing companies of Lowell have re- 
solved to allow the operatives, after the Ist of May, 
three quarters of an hour for breakfast, and the same 
for dinner. Heretofore they have had three quarters 
ofan hour for dinner during the months of May, 
June, July and August, and only half an hour during 
the other eight months of the year, and half an hour 
for breakfast the year round. [Lowell Courier. 


The Universal German Gazette publishes the fol- 
lowing statistical information: 

Of the fifty-two reigning sovereigns of Europe, 
only two have attained their seventieth year. The 
one is the King of Hanover, the oldest of European 
sovereigns since the death of Pope Gregory XVI., 
the other the king of France. Of the other sover- 
eigns, thirteen are between sixty and seventy, four- 
teen between fifty and sixty, eleven between forty 
and fifty, two between thirty and forty, eight between 
twenty and thirty, and two have not yet reached 
their twentieth year—the Queen of Spain, who is 
sixteen, and the Prince of Waldeck, who is not yet 
sixteen. The Prince of Scauenburg-Lippe has 
reigned the longest of all the monarchs, if we include 
the time of his minority. He has reigned nearly 
sixty years. Two have reigned more than forty, 
four between thirty and forty years, nine between 
twenty and thirty, twenty-one between ten and 
twenty; the fifteen other sovereigns, of whom three 
ascended their thrones during the last year, have not 
yet reigned ten years. Six sovereigns are not mar- 
ried. ‘These, independently of the Pope, are the 
Grand Dake of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, the Duke 
of Branswick, the Princes of Reuss-Schleitz, of 
Reuss-Eveérsdorf, and of Waldeck. Five sovereigns 
are widowed: the King of Hanover, the Grand 
Dukes of Hesse and Oldenburg, the Duke of Nassau, 
and the Dutchess of Parma. One sovereign, the 
Sultan of Turkey, is a polyganust, and one, the 
elector of Hesse, has contracted a morganatic mar- 
riage. The thirty-nine others have contracted mar- 
riages in accordance to their rank; two for the third 
time and eight for the second time. Of the forty-six 
married and widowed, thirteen have no children; of 
the thirty-three others, those who have the largest 
number of children, are after the Sultan, the Prince 
of Lichenstein, who has nine children, the King of 
Bavaria and the Prince of Lippe, who have each 
eight, the Grand Duke of Baden, who has seven; 
six other sovereigns have also each seven, three have 
only one. Fifiteen have grand children; the King 
of France has fifteen, the Emperor of Russia, the 
Grand Dukes of Hesse and Saxe Weimar, and the 
Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, have each six. 
As the Duke of Saxe Altenburg has only daughters, 
thereare thirty-two sovereigns who have descendants 
for their presumptive successors. 


Tax two Seminaries. The sites for the two 
institutions provided for by the Council, during its 
jast session, have ultimately been chosen. The 
one in the vicinity of this place, the other of Park 
Hill. They are tc be eighty feet square. The 
body eighty by forty, with two wings, each forty 
feet, with a passage eighteen feet between. Height 
—two stories. They are to beconstructed of brick 
with a foundation of stone. School, dining an 
sleeping apartments, &c., all to be in one building. 
One hundred pupils each, it is intended that they 
should accommodate. This is an important era 
in the history of the Cherokee Nation. Now are 
many warm hearts about to realize yearnings that 
have been the source of signal anxiety for years. 
The most ample means forthe acquisition of a 
liberal education will soon be within the reach of 
ali our Cherokee youth. The sons and daughters 
of the poor, who, in the absence of an adequacy so 
attend an Eastern institution, have through neces- 
sity been compelled to grow up illiterate, will have 
all these directly at home. They will have build- 
ings, instructors, every thing, provided specially 
for them, that would honor any community—any 
nation. There is now no doubt as to these semi- 
naries going into operation, at the farthest calca- 
lation, within 18 months or two years, and proba- 
bly sooner. [Cherokee Advocate, March 25th. 


Hon. John Cotton, M. D., died at his residence 
in Marietta, Ohio, on the 2d instant., aged 86 years 
Dr. Cotton was a lineal descendant from the divine 
of that name, who landed on the rock of Plymouth..| 
He was remarkable for his literary and scientific 
attainment, his sound judgment, and his unobtru- 
sive piety. ; 


Galignani publishes a letter from Hanover, say- 
ing that :-— 

On the 16th of March, Miss Caroline Herschell, 
sister and for a long time assistant of the illustri- 
ous astronomer, celebrated the ninety-seventh an- 
niversary of her birthday. The King sent to 
compliment her; the Prince and Princess Royal 
id her a visit, and the latter presented her with 
a magnificent arm chair, the back of which had 
been embroidered by her royal Highness ; and the 
Minister of Prassia, in the name of his sovereign, 
remitted to her the gold medal awarded for the ex- 
tension of the sciences. Miss Herschell is herself 
distinguished for astronomical rerearches, and par- 


globe in relief of the surface of the moon. Not- 
withstanding her advanced age and infirmities, 
she still several hours every day in astro- 
nomical and not unfrequently spends the 


he was — one of the Commissioners on 
the part of this state to portion off the public 
lands. He has been extensively engaged, dur- 
ing a large part of his life, in making public and 
rivate surveys, and has held many other offices, 
ides those enumerated above, of trust and 


His old age was dignified and happy, render- 
ed serene not only by the consolations of reli- 
gion, but also by hisown remarkably even and 
His last distressing ill- 
ness was borne without « murmur, and he died 


Summary. News has been received of the 
success of the American forces in California.—The 
Hon. Martin Brimmer, formerly Mayor of this city, 
a gentleman widely esteemed for his’ liberal deeds, 
died suddenly on Saturday about 3 1-2 P. M.—The 
Emperor of Brazil, on account of the occurrences in 
November and December last, relating to some A 
American seamen, we believe, has declined receiv- 
ing a visit of congratulation, on the birth of her most 
Serene Highness, Isabel, from the American Minis- 
ter.—The legislature of this Commonwealth was 
prorogued op Monday afternoon. The Governor has 
approved 280 bills and 102 resolves which have 
been passed.—From accounts from various quarters 
Sreshets me expected this spring.—The Penobscot is 
free from ice and navigable.—There is no news this 


ticularly for the construction of a seleno-graphical AWhitney’s Society, at 


G. Washington Warren was inaugurated as the 
Mayor of the new city of Charlestown, on Monday. 
The oath of office was administered by John Soley, 
Esq., the oldest magistrate in the city. After which 
the Mayor delivered his inaugural address. The 
Mayor held a levee at his house in the evening, for 
the reception of his fellow citizens. 

Licutnine. While Mr. Levi Slade was going 
on horseback from Chelsea Village to his Spice Mill, 
at about eight o'clock, on ‘Thursday evening, his 
horse was struck by lightning and instantly killed. 
Mr. Slade himse}; was not harmed, though momen- 
tarily starned by the shock. On Thursday afternoon 
daring the shower, a house on High street, occupied 
by Hon. John Goddard, was struck with lightning, 
which passed through several rooms, injuring the 
furniture and ying various fantastic freaks, but 
without material damage to the house. Four per- 


sons, the only ones in the house, were sitting in a 
room in which the lightniag did ‘not enter. y 
were in nowise effected, except by the stunning noise 


and sulphurous smell. ‘ 


Tue Corner Stone oF tHe New Arue- 
NUM. The corner stone of the new building now 
being erected on Beacon street, for the use of the 
Boston Atheneum, was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies, agreg morning. The President of the 

thenwum, the Hon. Thomas G. Cary, introduced 
to the audience who were assembled, the Hon. Jo- 
siah Quincy, who had been invited to deliver the 
address on the occasion. Mr. Quincy’s address 
gave an interesting and wel! connected history of the 
institution, and it was listened to with marked atten- 
tion. After the delivery of the address, the corner 
stone was laid, under the direction of the President. 
A copper box was placed within the stone, contain- 
ing a copy of each of the newspapers published in 
the city; also specimens of the various coin now in 
circulation in the United States, and other articles. 
The box also contained a plate, with the following 
inscriptions: . 

The Corner Stone of this Building, 
dedicated to Letters and the Arts 

by the Proprietors of the Boston Athenzum, 

was laid 
on the 27th day of April, in the Year of Our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, 

and in the forty-first year of the Institution, 

which, 
founded by the exertions 
of William Smith Shaw and the other members of 
that Association of Ingenuous Scholars 
: “The Ant y Club,”’ 
has in later days been enlarged and adorned 
by the generosity and public spirit of many contributors, 
and especially by the munificence of . 
James Perkins, 
‘Thomas Handasyd Perkins, his brother, 
James Perkins; his son, 


and 
John Bromfield. 
Whenever this stone shall be removed, 
may it be only to improve and perpetuate the Institution. 


And on the reverse— 


Principat EnpowMents or THE Boston 
ATHEN ZUM, BEFORE THE YEAR 1847. 


The sum of Forty-Two Thousand Dollars was raised 
for the General purposes of the Atheneum, by 
voluntary subscriptions for shares created in 1807. 
James PERKINS, in 1821,gave his own costly 
Mansion, in Pearl street, which from that time has 
been the Seat of the Institution. 
In the same year, Twenty-Two Thousand Dollars 
were raised by voluntary subscriptions for shares. 
Tromas Hanpasyp Perxtns (beside his earlier 
and later valuable donations) and James Prer- 
K1Ns, the younger, seconded in 1826 the liberal- 
ity of the brother and the father, each giving Eight 
housand Dollars; and the sum of their contribu- 
tions was increased to Forty-Five Thousand Dol- 
lars by other subscriptions, obtained chiefly 
through the efforts and influence of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, Francis Calley Gray, George Ticknor, 
and Thomas Wren Ward. 
Aveustus THornpixs, in 1825, gave a choice 
collection of casts of the most celebrated Ancient 
Statues. . 
Grorce Watson BrimMmer, in 1838, gavea 
magnificent collection of books on the Fine Arts. 


Joun Bromrte op, in 1846, gave Twenty-Five 
Thousand Dollars as a fand, to be regularly in- 
creased by one quarter of the income, of which 
the other three quarters are to be annually applied 
to the purchase of books forever. 

The sum of Seventy-Five Thousand Dollars, for the 
erection of this Building, was raised y/ voluntary 
subscriptions for shares tw 1844. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR MDCCCXLVII. 
President, Thomas Greaves Cary. Vice President, John 
Amory Lowell. Treasurer, Josiah Quincy, Jr. Trus- 

tees, William Turrell Andrews, Bdward Wiggles- 

worth, William Hicking Prescott, Enoch Hale, 
George Stillman Hillard, Samuel Austin, 
Jr., Amos Binney, Charles Amory, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. Secretary, 
Henry Tuke Parker. Libra- 
rian, Charles Folsom. 

Architects, Edward Clarke Cabot, & George Minot Dexter. 


James Knox Polk, President of the United States. 
George Nixon Briggs, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
assachnsetts. 

Josiah Quincy, Jun., Mayor of the City of Boston. 
Danisu Hamuer. I have lately read a new 
tragedy on the subject of Hamlet written by M. 
Oehlenschlager, the celebrated Danish poet, and per- 
formed with much success in Copenhagen. Through 
the kindess of a friend in that capital, I have heen 
fortunate enough to procure a copy of this traged 
in the original Danish. When I feet heard that M. 
Oeblenschiager had written on this subject, I could 
not refrain from thinking it a presumptuous under- 
taking on the part of any poet, no matter what his 
nius, to atlempt to treat a subject already handled 

the aa English dramatist. Since I have read 

Ochlenschlager’s tragedy my view of the matter 
has quite changed. There is indeed so little resem- 
blance between Shakspeare’s Hamlet and the his- 
toric legend from whence he originally took the idea 
of this tragedy, that we cannot be surprised that the 

t, who had dramatized so many of the ancient 
iegends of his native land, should have endeavored 
to throw into a dramatic form one of the most poetic 
of them all. The object of the Danish poet has been 
to follow as closely as possible this national legend, 
and he has succeeded in giving to his drama an air 
of primitive simplicity to which the genius‘of the 
Danish language lends a great charm; for Shak- 
speare’s Hamlet it were in vain to seek for any of 
this local coloring. His Hamlet is a young prince of 
the end of the 16th century, and not only a Christian, 
but a Christian philosopher, and his character is en- 
tirely a creation of the poet’s own genius. It isa 
fact worthy of remark, that stage-tradition seems so 
well to have understood this, that in representation, 
Hamlet always wears the costume of that age, 
whereas the King and Queen wear the dress of a 
much earlier period. This remark may also extend 
to the drawings of those artists, such as Retsch, and 
others, who have chosen Hamlet as the subject of 
their art. And would it not indeed be a singular 
and unnatural spectacle to hear a man‘dressed like 
an inhabitant of the peninsular of Jutland of the 9th 
or 10th centuries—that is to say, of a period when 
Christianity had not yet penetrated into the benight- 
ed regions of the North—speaking the monologue: 
‘*to be or not to be?’’ The contradiction would be 
too striking. Religious skepticism like that of Ham- 
let, cannot exist before the religion which gives rise 
to it. In M. Oehlenschlager’s tragedy we find, on 
the contrary, all the characters in keeping; and it is 
great merit of this writer, to have drawn with so 
much simplicity and natare the features of those 
barbarous ages in which the scene of his tragedies 
is mens oe that whilst perusing them the 
reader feels himself transported both to the country 
and to the of the poet’s heroes. M. Oehlens- 
chlager has of course restored to all the characters of 
his new tragedy the names which historical tradition 
had given to them. Thus, the king is called Fengo, 
the queen Geruthe, Hamlet’s bride Sigrid, and the 
name of the hero is a Comoe to the ancient 
orthography, Amleth. is tra will doubtless 
be pt ah into the German, as all the other works 
of the have been, and be thus rendered more 
accessible than in the Dan.sh language, which is so 
little known out of Denmark. [Paris Cor. N. Y. 
Courier. 





*.* The Corner Stone of the Church now 
erecting on the corner of Harrison Avenue and 
Beach Street, will be laid with appropriate ser- 
vices On Monday, May 3d, at 6 o’clock A. M. 








NOTICE TO AUXILIARY ASSOCIA.- 
TIONS. Auxiliary Associations are requested to 
make their annual payments to the Treaswer of the Pa- 
rent Association, haar P. FAirBanks, Esq., No. 
56 Pearl street, on or before tne 20th of May. 

: CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Sec. A. U. A. 
my 


QG- The Professors in the Theological School at 
Cambridge would gratefully acknow the receipt of 
Thirty Dollars from a Friend to the School, in aid of 
the funds for indigent students. myl 


§G- NOTICE. The Treasurer of the American, 
Unitarian Association, acknowledges the receipt of 
Mr. 








three hundred and sixty five dollars from Rey. 
pares fn. wi of Domestic 
Missions,—of which seventy ‘8 are appropria- 
ted under the direction of the Executive Committee, to 
assist in rebuilding the Unitarian Church at Haverhill. 
H. P. FAIRBANKS, Treasurer A. U. A. 


QG- NOTICE. The Middlesex North Association 
will hold their next meeting at Rev J. C. Smith’s, in 
Groton, en Wednesday, yA 

ap24 J 


. C. SMITH, Scribe. 


, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 


DRUGS, &e. 


Cre MERCHANTS AND OTHERS will 
an universal assortment of 








MARRIAGES. 





In Yazoo City, Miss, 


Frederick A. Loveri 


Boston, to Miss Elizabeth J., daughter of the late J. 
Beale, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

15th ult, at the Legation of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Paris, France, by Rev 
to Miss Juliana Maria 
min, daughter of William Shimmin, Esq. both of Bos- 
ton, United States of America. 


In this city, die wha K. Lothrop, Mr Samuel H. “THE GOOD SAMARITAN,” 
in Adams, Bag, sn “dest daughter of Benja-| where they will be happy to serve their customers for 
eth inst, by Rev C. Robbins, MrP. 8. Davis to SLaeeeae ree 
Mr Horatio N. Bundy to Miss Caroline E. Conner. | 3,rates Gallipots, various. 4 1000 Ibs Shaker's os 
Wales” Mr William Marshall to Miss Harriet | Ying Phin. "| Sootte do Cale. 
alker. . | 6 hhds. do M and . Chalk. 
In Cambridge, by Rev Mr Ware, Mr Joha Farley to|. nele, Wedgwoed’s. | soopibe Prep. do 
Miss Ellen C. a 5 gro. a oan 6 cases C ‘ noe Soot. 
In Dorchester, inst, (at the residence of Mr | 2°‘: send’s do. “ Gum 
seen Was ber Ma iS Kiso Ber | neh Pee ee, | ua ate 
ton, to Miss A. R. Parker of D. 2,000 Ibs Cream Tartar. 2 Olive 1. , 
In Reading, 22d inst, by Rev Dr James | 20 bbis Flor. Sulphur. 1000 Ibs Sli Elm Bark. 
Hayward, Esq. of Boston, to Miss Parker of R. |12 “ Rottenstone. 2 cases Fiake anna. 
n Providence, by Rev E. B. Hall, Frank Mauran to | 3 ©88¢8 Fine Sponge. 20 gro. Warren’s Tooth Pow- 
Mary A., eldest daughter of James T. Rhodes, Esq. | 3 °* coarse 20. j O ainitepittiiin, 
In Springfield, by Rev Dr Peabody, Wellington | 3 pis American Saffron. | 10 bxs Borax. 
, Esq. to Miss Caroline L., of the | 3 cases Gum Shellac. 25 doz Lemon Syrup. 
late Dr George Frost. 100 dos, Byringes, various. 1000 Tbe Pulv. Tartarie Acid. 
. A. Li v “ 
drew J: Snow to Miles Lacy J. Burpee, both of Dublin, |2% 10 Carb. Ammonis | 10 bales Senna Leaves 
» Haliburton Fales, Esq. of} “"* 


Keating, Mr 








DEATHS. 





of Freeman Fisher, 33. 


Mayor of this city. 
A. W. Paine, Esq., 58. 


revolution. 


(Twelve 


revolutionary soldier. 


Railroad Co. 
late Thomas Upson, 83. 


soldier, 94. 


In this city, Wi'liam Reynolds, — 82. 
Lucy S., wife of Edward Haynes, Jr. and daughter 


At his residence in Beacon street, on Sunday morn- 
ing, at half past 3 o’clock, Hon Martin Brimmer, late 


In Newton Corner, at the residence of his brother, 


In Waltham, 22d inst, Mr George Porter, 85. 
In Essex, 14th inst, Mr Benjamin Burnham, 92—a 
soldier of the revolution. He left three children, thirty- 
two grand-children, fifty-two great-grand-children, and 
two great-great-grand-children. 
Also, 16th, Mr John Burnham, 93—a soldier of the 
Also, Mehitable, wife of Mr John Burn- 
ham, 90. The three oldest inhabitants of Essex. Mr 
Burnham and his wife were both buried in one grave on 
Monday. They had lived 
have died in Essex since January 12th, 
whose united ages amount to 970 years. 
In Lexington, 26th ult, Miss Mary Frances, eldest 
daughter of Isaac B. Smith, 16 yrs 8 mos. 
In North Reading, 21st inst, 


Be Warwick, 21st inst, Samuel F. Taylor of Boston, 
Hon Timothy Daggett, 79. 


In Taunton, 21st inst, Mr C. F. Davenport, 34, for 
many years connected with the Taunton and Boston 


In Edgartown, 26th ingt, 


In mma a. 4th inst, Mrs Esther, widow of the 


In Westhampton, 14th inst, Sylvanus Clapp, Esq:83. 
In Peru, 8th inst, Mr Roger 


In Portsmouth, NH., Mrs Anna, widow of the late 
Capt Joshua L. Huntres<, 98. 
n Oldtown, Me, greatly lamented, Mercy H., wife of 
Hon Samuel Coney, and daughter of Joseph Sewall, 
Esq. of Farmington, 31. * 
In Brooklyn, NY, 19th inst, Daniel Ingalls, 88, a 
revolutionary soldier, and for many years one of the 
most respected merchants of Boston. 
In Newark, NJ, 3d inst, Aaron Thompson 

of the small remaining company of old Jersey Blues. 


ther over 60 years.— 


ieut Daniel Parker, a 


askell, a revolutionary 


, 84, one 











much lower rate than 


in the majority of cases 


sonable. 


N. B. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET. 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
generally, that having increased his fa- 
cilities for manufacturing and inserting 
Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and sécured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or — of 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, ata 


Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 

with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decay, and 

rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
“i 7 


All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or no pay. Please call and examine speci- 


STONE BUILDING, 

14 & 15 HOWARD STREET, 

. OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


; Having furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescorr is able to attend to any opera- 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. wf 


Prices rea- 


myl 





tone, UNSURPASSED 


myl 


ORGANS 
O*. any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 


furnished at short notice a 


terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FiRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 

47 & 49 Causeway street, 
osly 


any built in this country, 
upon the most LIBERAL 


Boston. 





weeks. 


is a daily communication. 


myl 


RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Summer Term 
will commence un Tuesday, the 8th of Jane, and 
continue eleven weeks, follow 


The society and location are sych as to highly recom- 
mend it both to the student and parent. 
Terms—Board and Tuition from $112 to 125 per 


ReFeERENCEsS—Rev. Elisha Fiske, Wrentham; 

Rev. Horace James, do; Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D.; 

Rev. Martin Moore; Dea. Moses Grant; Rev. Harvey 

Newcomb, West Needham. 

L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, 

SETH DEWING, Jr. 
islos5t 





. Fann 


- Ware’s Works. 


SCBA AAe Sd 


“Re. 


** 11. Intelligence. 


street. 


HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER & RELIGIOUS 

MISCELLANY, No. cxt., ror may, 1847. 
CONTENTS. 

Article 1. Reminiscences pertaining to a New England 
Clergyman, at the close of the last century. 

. Poetical Contributions. 

. Relation of Progress to Liberty. 

. Jesuit Missions in Nerth America. 

. Acton’s and Aspland’s Sermons. 

Forester’s Writings. 

- The Jewish Prophet. 


. Thoughts on Pulpit Eloquence. 
Notices of Recent Publications. 


Published once in two months, at four dollars per 
annum, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington 


myl 





Washington. 


R. PUTNAM’S FAST DAY SERMON. 

and our Country, a discourse delivered in the First 
es Church, Roxbur 
8, 1847, 


George Putnam, 
This ped published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 


D.D. 124 cen 


God 
on Fast Day, April 
its. 


myl 





- Youatt on the Pig. 


MOE Op gpm 


ter, now first published 


ters, &c. 


myl 


EW WORKS IN PRESS. 
4N & Co. will shortly publish— 


. Half Hours with the best Authors. ‘ 
. The Sick Chamber Manual for every Family. 
The Children of the New Forest, by M t. 
Rough Rhymes, or Farmer’s Boys, by 


Ware’s Works, vols 3 and 4. 
1 to the Formation of the Christian Charac- 


8. The Brookline Jubilee, with the Speeches, Le'- 
9. Emerson’s Poems, 4th edition. 


10.Emerson’s Essays, Ist series. 
‘ No 134 Washington st., Boston. 


James Munroe 


iss Par- 





hefc 
1846, second and 


opposite School st. 


fe CHARACTER OF THE 
The Character of the Gentleman, an Address to 
the Students of Miami University, Ohio, on the evening 
fore Commencement Day in the month of August, 
, edition, by Francis Lieber. 

By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 


GENTLEMAN, 


myl 





opposite School st. 


EV A. R. POPE’S DISCOURSE. A Discourse 
Commemmorative of the Life and Ministry of Rev 
Zephaniah Willis, delivered before the First Congre- 
| Society in Kingston, March 14, 1847, by Au- 
gustas R. Pope, Minister of the Society. 
By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
a. . 


my 





Just recei 











whole night in her observatory. 


myl 


OMBEY & SON,No7. Dealings with the firm 

of & Son, by Chas 
and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 184 Washington, opposite School st. 


Dickens. 


ty ener ng oy a of two]. 
1s Anstitution is desi to oung men 
for college, and to qualify the rots for an f mare. em 
in life a be called to fill. ’ 

The Subscribers will take into their families the 
coming term, a limited number of young lads or young 
men, who will receive every attention, which will ren- | lo 
der their situation agreeable and profitable. 

The Academy is pleasantly located in the centre of 
the town of Wrentham, nearly equidistant between Bos- 
ton and Providence, to and from either of which places 


those who desire it, 


Reed, Mason J. Chapin, Edmund Jackson, Daniel Per- 
kins, Sanford M. Hunt, Benj. Brown, Jr., Benj. Poor, 
Bradford Sumner, James C. Dunn, John D. Williams, 
Nahum Jones, Wm. Bird, Thos Snow 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 
eS A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 


Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found 

sortment of E 
GOODS in the city. 


DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS 


PERFUMERY, &c., : 
AT THE OLD STAND, 





BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Nos. 90 & 92 WASHINGTON 8T. 
myl is 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CTE hha pn ee dors. onty- 
tion 
FINE WATCHES, 


their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. 





—ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
as Cake Baskets, Tea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 
SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 

of various patterns. 
FINE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

in full sets, , with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives neta of the best quality. 


COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
or without handles, Baptismal Fouats, and Plates of all 


sizes. 
SILVER WARE 

of every description, including Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manofactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is3m my! 





— BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cast 


CHURCH BELLS, 


of any —— required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also—Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLaR 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the F , on Causeway street, or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be ee Age 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
myl is3tosly 


N°: 154 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Price 124 
Cents. 
. Joseph John Gurney, Esq. 

A Legend of Forfarshire. 

. Streets of Paris. 

. Helen Walker. 

. Another History of Gen Taylor’s Battle. 

. Captain Vinton. 

. Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. 

Dr Child’s on Indigestion. 

With Poetry, Scraps, &c. 

Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, hy E. 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. myl 


GARPETINGS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES! 


Hes. PETTES & CO., have recently purchased 
Sd in New York, a large lot of 


SUPERIOR CARPETINGS, 


at much Jess than the usual prices, and now sell the 
BEST SUPERFINE CARPETS ATe75 CTS. 


The second quality at 624 cts, and many others at less 
prices. 





BIDAR wow 





—ALSO, JUST RECEIVED— 
OUR NEW STOCK OF 


SPLENDID AXMINSTER, I1APESTRY 
AND 4 
LONDON BRUSSELS 


CARPETING! 


Of these we have the largest assortment in the city, 
and the most beaut.ful patterns. ‘I'he prices are $1,25, 
$1,50, $1,75, $2,00, $3,00 and $5,00 per yard. 

{G-The attention of purchasers is earnestly invited 
to this splendid assortment. The prices are very low, 
and we shall make every exertion to merit a continu- 


ance of their former liberal pa “3 
HENRY PELTES & CO., 


No 224 Washington street, Boston. 
* apl7 6tis 


UNDAY SCHOOL AND JUVENILE LIBRA- 

RIES. JAMES MUNROE & CO. have for sale 
a large assortment of books, suitable for Juvenile and 
Sunday School Libraries,*amongst which are the fol- 





wing : 
ieee of Entertaining and Useful Reading, 13 vols ; 
Library of Instructive Amusement, 6 vols; RolloBooks, 
14 vols; The Lucy Books, 6 vols; The Jonas Books, 4 
vols; The Marco Paul’s Books, 6 vols; Berquin’s 
Children’s Friend, 2 vols; the Juvenile Works of Miss 
Edgeworth, 7 vols; The Swiss Family Robinson; Les- 
sons without Books, 2 vols; Flowers for Children, by 
L. Maria Child, 3 vols; Poetry without Fiction; Tales 
of Illustrious Children; Tales of the Saxons; Book of 
Good Examples; The Temptation; Life of West; ‘The 
Prize; Early Impressions; Mary Howitt’s Tales for 
Children, 14 vols; Chances and ; Never Too 
Late; The Robins; The Crofton Boys; Peasant and 
Prince; The Goldmaker’s Village; Turns of Fortune, 
&c; The Private Purse, &c; Innocent Poetry; Biogra- 
phies for Youth; Evenings in Boston; James Somers ; 
Orphans of Normandy; Lights of Education; I'll be a 


Lady, I'll be a Gen’ n, When are we Happiest; 
Anything for Sport, etc, by Mrs. Tuthill; Lost Wheel- 
and Un- 


barrow, The Olneys, Willie — Tamed 
tamed, by Miss Abbott, 4 vols; Stories for Sunday At- 
ternoons ; Sisters of the ; Home, by Miss g- 
wick ; Life of Howard; Lives of the Apostles; Russel 
and Sydney; Facts to correct Fancies; Scripture Nat- 
ural History; Visitto the Sea; Claudine; Son of a 
Genius; Moderation; Hy oe Self-Denial and Re- 
flection, by Mrs. Hofland; Classic Tales, by Miss Rob- 
bins; Days of Childhood; Confessions of an Early 
Martyr; My Early Days; Scenes from the Life of 
Christ; Words in a Sanday School; Affection’s Gift; 
Examples of Piety ; Juvenile Plutarch ; Retrospection ; 
Reciprocal Duties; Rainsford Villa; Settlers in Cana- 
da, 2 vols; The Young Student; Mrs Murray and her 
Children; Rural and Domestic ‘Tales, by Hannah More ; 
My Friend’s Family; Warning and Example ; Value of 
Time; Clever Stories, by Mrs. Sherwood; The World 
before you, by Mrs. Lee; Elinor Fulton; Life of Bishop 
Heber; The Children who loved Instruction ; o in 
Search of his Master; Midsummer Tales; Little Hen- 
yi The Talisman; Harry the Peasant; Profession not 
rinciple; Stories of the ish it; Ostentation 
and Liberality; Hog te Agazine, 12 vols; Five Years 
of Youth, by Miss Martineau; David Ellington, Jr, by 
H Ware; Blossoms of Morality; Lives of John 
Smith and Hernan Cortez; Ocean Work; Sandford and 
Merton; Looking Glass for the Mind; and many others 
not enumerated. District School and Sunday School 
Libraries furnished at the lowest prices. ap24 





Beeon ao SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM, 
FOR BOYS, The first term of the seventh year 
will commeuce on Monday, May 3d. Terms, course of 
instruction, &c., rane Circulars will be sent to 


Reference may be made to the caving qutonte of 
Boston, who are or have been, patrons of the school:— 
Hon. John C. Park, Dr. A. B. and E. Baker. 

R. B. Callender, B. Callender, Henry Smith, David 


J. M. Barnard, 
JAMES W. BROWN. 
isSw 


apl7 





71 
; a ‘ 
** EXCELSIOR !# 


LADIES) EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL, 
BOSTON. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 


GEO, Ww. WARREN & CO., 


NVITE THE ATTENTION THE 
I TO THE FINE@T DISPLAY OF ead 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GooDs 
rin upon their counters. pl gy of the tard 
ti scarcity abroad, 

Sou, aoa te aa olliehag SHAWES, SILKS, Dues 
GOODS, and other foreign fabrics, much lower than ever 

















HAVING MORE THAN DOUBLED 
the amount of our business since the first year we open: 
ed this establishment, we are enabled to offer increased 
advantages to all purchasers of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
Being desirous not only to keep all the customers we 
have, but to make as many more, WE SHALL USE 
WELL ALL WHO CALL Upon Us. It is a common 
thing to advertise to sell lower than every one else ; am 
only wish customers to examine for themselves. } 
have but one price, but that, we know our own interest 
well enough to make as low, if not a little lower, than ean 
be found. under any ‘circumstances, at other places.— 
aaa will find at this Ketablishment not only 
RICHEST AMD BEST GOODS IMPORTED, 
But also a full and complete assortment of MEDIUM 
AND LOW PRICED FABRICS. 
OUR STOCK OF 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
IS THE LARGEST IN NEW ENGLAND, probably 
the largest in the United States ; and we have not a dozen 
Cashmere Shawls in our store, which were 19 ay ae 
ourselves, which enables us to sell much lower than those 
buy on this side. Almost all retailers advertise that they 
import these Goods, but it is not true ; there ts not another 
on the street who does so. 

IN RICH DRESS SILKS, 

AND THE BEST KINDS OF 
BLACK SILKS, 
WE HAVE EVERYTHING THAT 1S 

NEW, CHOICE, OR DESIRABLE! 
ie seat our SHAWLS and SILKS alone, is 


more 

$100,000! 
at the present time, and the variety is too great for us 
to say more than that the purchaser of a cheap,a comfort- 
able ora Rich Shawl and Silk, can hardly fail to find 
something adapted to their taste in our immense assort- 


ment. 
IN LADIES’ DRESS GOODS 


we commence ata fine LONDON PRINT at Noe- 
nce, and go up through all the varieties of Gi ’ 
rench Prints, Lawns, Muslins, Jaconets, Briflliantes, 
Grenadines, Mous de Laines, and Mohair and Tassore 
Plaids, &c., &c., to the richest SILK MUSLINS, 
BAREGES and CASHMERES imported. 

IN OUR WHITE DEPARTMENT 


will be found a full assortment of LINEN FABRICS, 
of every kind, from the Hdkf. at ninepence, to the best 
ag in SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMASKS, 
c. 


EMBROIDERIES, LACES, &c., 
BLEACHED AND BROWN 
DOMESTICS. 

ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, &c. 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, A FULL ASSORTMENT. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. 

OUR DEPARTMENT 
FOR MOURNING GOODS 
ill be found full and t all of the x 
mee great care is ee ee — 
WOOLLEN GOODS. 


BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOESKINS, 
ERMINETS, DRILLS, and many other fabrics for 
Boys’ wear. 


In fact, the most com stock of DRY GOODS 
which has EVER YET exhibited 18 ONE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, and Merchants, as well as parchasers at re- 
tail, will do well to examine our stock before they make 


their selections. 
G. W. WARREN & CO. 


G. W. WARREN, A. WARREN, 
D. WHITE, Jr., . B. BARRY, 
A. B. WARREN. 

ap10 6wis 





NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODS! 
—OPENING AT— 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


Ww. have the pleasure to inform our friends and 
customers that otir importation of New and 
Fashionable 


SPRING GOODS! 


have arrived, and we are now opening at our NEW 
STORE, by far the largest assortment of Desirable 
FANCY and STAPLE GOODS, that we have ever 
offered for sale. 

The ample accommodation offered us in our New 
Establishment enables us to keep a much larger as- 
sortment than formerly of 


COMMON & LOW PRICED GOODS! 


adapted to the every day wants of the community, in 
addition to our splendid stock of Rich and Fashiona- 
ms Goods. 
e are opening in great variety : 

New Shawls, Silks, DeLalees, Barapa, Balzorines, 
Grenadines, French Jaconets, Lawns, ies, 
Brilliantines, Muslins, Ginghams, Silk Plaids, Cali- 
coes, in new designs, &c. 


IN MOURNING GOODS: 


Best Black Bombazines, Al as, Black Mourning 
Silks, Bareges, Grenadines, Plaid Balzorines, Lawns, 
DeLaines, Marquises, Crapes, Veils, Crape Lisse, 
Lining Silks, Gloves, Stockings, ¢-c. 


IN HOUSEKEEPING 


—aND— 


DOMESTIC GOODS! 


Table Cloths, all sizes; superior styles of Irish 
Linen, Damask Table Linen apkins, Doylies, Lin- 
en Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens, Diaper, Hucka- 
buck, Towelings, Birds Eye Diaper, Marseilles and 
Toilet Counte es, all sizes; bossed Piano and 
Table Covers, American and British Shirtings,Sheet- 
ings, Long Cloths, 3-4, 7-8, 4.4, 5-4, 10-4 and 12-4 
wide, bleached and brown, of the best styles maau- 
factured, &e. Many of our most prominent articles 
will be advertised in the papers of the day as we con- 
tinue to receive them, and we most respectfully in- 
vite all purchasers of Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
as well as of the more common and useful Articles, 
to visit our Store, where they nay be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and finding the 
best of Goods at the VERY LOWEST PRIC 
mh20—i HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


ROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL. This Ju- 
venile Institute is now completing its fourth year, 
and, thus far, has been liberally sustained with out 


ieop4w 





the aid of notice in the public journals. And this 
insertion is tather intended as an expression of thanks 
due to former patrons, especially in the city of Bos- 


ton. It would gratify the Principal to relieve from 
an agency which many of them have kindly proffered + 
and to whose protracted interest, the sc owes 
much of its early success. 
South Brookfield is on the Western Railroad,eight 
een miles from Worcester. ts desiring to visit 
their children, can leave Boston in the morning, dine 
at Brookfield, spend several hours and return to Bos- 
ton on the same day. The School year has two terms. 
The first commences on the first Wednesday in May, 
ag pe oo on the first were in Pecat = 
e school was projected especially for y' 

and, with caest top pons has nevér received 
those who were over twelve _ ot oo Sa 
they frequently remain beyond this period, w anny 
enter earlier. The Principal has increasing evidence 
of the value of this regulation; and it meets with the 

i ion of patrons. 
cordial approbation of ecg references, may in 
uire of present former patrons, among whoin are 
ohn Homans, M. D., Samuel Johnson, Esq. 
B. Blake ts Howe, Esq., N. H. Emmons, 
Esq oni Lng ¥ Greely, Jr. Circulars of minute in- 
formation will promptly forwarded to who 
mar avelt f r more particulars. 

ams, $160 per year, payment in advance, at the 

nt of each term 





Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 


as- 
ENS yURNIARING 


He has made a 


the 
Bush, 50 cts 


” W. A. NICHOLS, 
Brookfield, March 20, 1847. eopi6w 





EPLY TO REV. DR. WOODS’ “LECTURES 


ON SWEDENBORGIANISM,” delivered in 
ical Seminary, Andover, Mass., by Geo. 


Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap8 











and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 





myl 


to let over the Store. _istf 


fortn rough the Spring, Summer and Autumn HE subscriber will receive into family several 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to T chien ( ee, 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- morally. Terms ——— fcr ' 


Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. 
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hesitating to go forward. Rachel thought that 
she should not like to meet such a look as the 
Teacher cast upon his disciples when he came 
up to them, and said that these little children 
were not to be forbidden to come to him. He 
was much displeased. But he smiled upon their 
mother, and took their little sister in his arms 
and blessed her. When Rachel saw how the 
infant looked up in his face, and stretched forth 
its little hands, she longed to go and take hold 
of the skirt of the garment of him who loved a 
helpless baby, and ask him why he loved it.— 
How her heart beat when she saw the teach- 
er look towards her, and hold out his hand to 
Elec, and lead him into the midst of the dispu- 
tants, and tell them that no one could enter the 


Thou glancest at the future, it changes to gold! 
Fresh flowers spring up, at thetouch of thy feet, 
Gay as thy smile, in their fragrance as sweet! 
Thou scatterest roses, whose brilliant flowers 
Unfold to the light, unblighted by showers. 


Bright spirit! be near us! be ovr stay, in the hour : 
When sorrow comes forth in the strength of her power! 
When clouds gather round us, be near with thy light, 
Pierce through the darkness, that wraps us 18 night! 
And when all earthly things shall fade from our sight, 
Take our freed spirit, to the regins of light! 

April 16th, 1847. hy ate 


thence, and knew that he had refused to be made 
a king, and had gone into the mountains alone 
sometimes, when the people would have given 
him a throne and an arm,. It was true that he 
had cured a man with a withered hand in the 
synagogue ; but then the Pharisees said he could 
not be Christ, because he wrought the cure on & 
Sabbath day. It was true that he had raised the 
son of a widow from the dead ; but then he had 
not brought down the vengeance of Jehovah up- 
on the Romans, and therefore he could not pos- 
sibly be the true Deliverer; and what would the 
Pharisees say if they heard that his naine had 
been mentioned at the table of the Passover !— 
While the guests disputed in this manner, 
Rachel asked ber mother to stoop down and iter tl 
listen to her. kingdom of heaven, who would not receive him 
‘Do you remember,”’ asked Rachel, “ the | as their child! L. G. P. 
Holy Man who stood on the rock in the wilder- — = 
ness, and told us about the Deliverer com- THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 
ing!" BY A YOUNG LaDY OF CATSKILL. 
Rachel’s mother smiled at the idea that she 
could forget John, who would not be persuaded 
to come and stay in their house, but remained in 
the wilderness, nourishing himself with the wild 
honey that he found in the hollow trees, and 
sheltering himself in the eaves of the rock, that 
he might be found by all those who came out 
to hear him tell of the Deliverer that should ap- 
pear. 
‘* [f he would have staid with us,’’ said Ra- 
chel, ‘‘ he might have told us more of the Deliv- 
erer, and then we should have known whether 
this man was he.’’ 
** Not so,”’ replied one of the guests, ‘ for 
John did not himself know what to think of this 
man. I saw some of his followers go to this 
Sayan eaters Ste ptenne he way a — is, he does not do any. public business, but lives 
that should come, or whether they should look like a gentiomen.” 
for another.” ‘Yes, I understand, but what of him!” 
‘© And what did he say,"’ asked the whole ‘Why, he has sent his son and two daughters 
company. to the District School. Would you have thoaght 
it! He certainly cannot know much about 
‘He had a crowd about him at the time, them, or he would never have done so. And to 
and had been curing some who were blind, and | :hink he should pass right by the Select School, 
some who were sick, He pointed to them, and 


where our girls attend, when I thought so much 
bade John’s friends tell him what had been | of having them go together ; knowing also that 
done ; how the people were cured.” 


it would add to the gentility of Madam Le Gate's 
f x school, if it was known that the fashionable Mr. 

‘* And did he say anything else?’ asked Ra- 
chel, in a low voice. 


Mor.Jaunt patronized it. 1 declare I am so dis- | 
‘* He said something about those 


appointed, I cannot get over it. For every body 
being | knows what the District School is. None but 
blessed who should not be offended at what he | 
did.’’ 


poor children attend; and they are all placed 
together in one room, where they can learn noth- 
ing genteel or fashionable.”’ 
‘* He would not have people be disappointed 
because he would not let himself be made a 
king,’’ whispered Rachel to her brother. 





We love to give now and then a scrap from some old 
poet. There is a flavor about those old writings which 
does not belong to the poets of our day, excellent as 
some of them are. 


SUPERSTITION. 





BY JOHN NORRIS. 


{Born 1657—died 1711.] 


I care not, though it be 
By the preciser sort thought popery; 
We poets can a license show 
For every thing we do 
Hear, then, my little saint, I’!l pray to thee. 


‘Well, I never was so astonished in my life,’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Hanson, —a up both hands ; 
who would have thought it! can hardly be- 
lieve it now.”* 
‘Believe what?’ asked Mr. Hanson, who 
was seated very quietly reading a newspaper, 
as his wife entered the room. 
“Why have you not heard the news?”’ 
“No, [ have not. But shall be happy to 
when you are composed sufficiently to tell me 
what it is.”” 
‘Well, you know Mr. Mordaunt, who moved 
here from New York last week, and has retired 
from business !”’ 
‘Yes, I know Mr. M. very well; but did not 
know that he had retired from business, as 1 saw 
him this morning very busily engaged in putting 
up a wall around his garden,”’ 
“Oh, well, that is nothing; just working a 
little for exercise, | suppose. But what | mean 


If now thy happy mind, 

Amidst its various joys can leisure find 
To attend to any thing so low, 
As what I say or do, 


Regard, and be what thou wast ever—kind. 


Let not the blessed above 

Engross thee quite, but sometimes hither rove; 
Fain would I thy sweet image see, 
And s# and talk with thee, 

Nor is it curiosity, but love. 


Ah! what delight *twould be 
Wouldst thou sometimes, by stealth, converse with 
me! 
How should I thy sweet commune prize, 
And other joys despise; 
Come, then, I ne’er was yet denied by thee. 


1 would not long detain 

Thy soul from bliss, nor keep thee here in pain; 
Nor should thy fellow-saints e’er know 
Of thy escape below; 

Before thou’rt missed thou shouldst return again. 


Sure heaven must needs ihv love 
As well as other qualities improve, 





Come, then, and recreate my sight 
With rays of thy pure light; 
*T will cheer my eyes more than the lamps above. 


But if fate’s so severe, 

As to confine thee to thy blissful sphere, 
(And by thy absence I shall know 
Whether thy state be so,) 

Live happy, but be mindful of me there. 























MISCELLANEOUS, 


‘*Well, my dear, 1 have waited for vou to get 
through, before giving my opinion on the sub- 
ject, and now, allow me to say, I hope never 

., : again to hear you express sentiments of this 
They asked as many questions as they,dared | ,in4 in relation to the District Seo For 
about the poor people whom this Jesus had |my own part, I have cause to remember that) 
cured ; but the guests seemed te think so mean- school as loag as I live, for there | received ail | 
ie of ins benenan tee eee hina aean dhes@e ltt education I possess, which has enabled me | 
Sine mee U i ea Na ii "| to manage and transact business for myself, for 
\children were at length afraid to ask anything | some time. And if I did not acquire genteel and | 
|further. It did seem Yather strange that the | fashionable ideas, 1 certainly did acquire ee! 
[Selected for the Register. ] Messiah of God should not have where to lay | Slid ones, which have led me to despise that 
; ioral . , | foolish arrogance and pride which leads many 
THE CHILDREN WHO WALKED BY THE |his head; bat their father seemed to think that) 1, ac, differently from what their judgment tells | 
JORDAN this meanness was only fora time, and that he | them is right, merely because they might not be | 


e of visiting him daily to guide his studies, know- 
ioe that froin within must come all the streams of 
pleasure which he could expect to enjoy in life. 


ress in every thing to which his mind was di- 
coed vary dey, a we conversed of God, of 
the soul, its capacity to enjoy and suffer in this 
life and the next, and there was pleasure in seeing 
that his mind was ripening rapidly, and his thoughts 
fastening on heavenly and divine things. 


but have never ceased to feel a lively interest in his 
situation. His subsequent history is worthy — 
recorded for the physician andethe Christian, and 
find a melancholy satisfaction in gathering the fol- 
lowing facts. His father removed with him to this 
city, where he died on the 9th ultimo, aged 26 
ears. 
Professor in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum here. 


had been the victim of a disease of a scrofulous 
rheumatic character, which was at times exceedingly 
painfal. in its progress every joint in his system 
became stiffened, so that he was deprived entirely 
of the use of his limbs, and became incapable of 
voluntary motion, except in the muscles attached to 
the face. 


eyes resulted in the loss of the substance of both of 
them, and consequently perfect blindness, and, for 
a time, there was an almost certain prospect of total 
dea‘ness. Buta kind Providence was pleased to 
avert so fatal a calamity, and, though motionless 
and blind, his hearing was, ina good degree, pre- 
served to the close of life. 


A very long time ago, there were two little 
children living with their parents in a place 
which every body has heard of, on the banks of | 


* the river Jord@h. Rachel and her brother Elec 


liked very much to travel to Jerusalem once a 
year with their parents, and a large company of 
friends ; and to listen to the music in the tem- 
ple, and be lifted up to see the sacrifice offered ; 
and to hear what great things God has done for 
their nation. But they liked also to return home | 
when the feast was over, and see the clear wa- 
ters of the river again, and to sit under the shade 
of the willows, where they could watch the wild 
ass come down the steep bank to quench its 
thirst, or the glittering dragon flies rise into the 
bright’ sunshine from the reeds upon the brink 
of the stream. In the winter time it was too 
cold for them to sit under the willows; the 
dragon fly had disappeared, and the wild asses 
had hidden themselves in the sheltered eaves of 
the desert; but there was much for Rachel and 
Elec to do at home. Their father had gone up 
tothe feast of Dedication ; their mother kept 
her new-born baby waim within the house, while 
the snow fell upon the tops of the mountains ; 
and Rachel and Elec liked to be with her and 
hear the things she had to tel] them. She often 
wondered what news their father would bring 
back from the feast ; and whether he would learn 
any thing of the appearance of the Deliverer, 
whom every one was looking for. If any trav- 
ellers came near her door, weary with travelling 
over wet and frozen roads, or chilled with the 
north wind, she would ask them to rest in her 
dwelling ; and, as sure as they became warm, 
and felt themselves rested, they began to talk of 
the Deliverer, and of the hope of every man, 
woman and child in the nation, that the Messiah 
of Jehovah would soon arise. When their fath- 
e: returned, he brought no news; and when he 
was told of the birth of another child, and that 
it was a daughter, Rachel thought he looked dis- 
appointed ; as if he had wished for a son, for the 
chance of that son being the Deliverer. The 
winter rolled away, and the spring sunshine 
called up the young corn in the furrows of the 
pastures, and caused the branches of the palm 
to sprout. The children were sometimes al- 
lowed to carry their infant sister out into the 
Sweet air, and they tried to make her listen to 
the birds as they twittered about their nests, and 
to look at the travellers as they furded the Jor- 
dan and went their way in the warmth of the 
morning ; but the baby was too young to listen 
and to notice as they wished ; and they thought 
her a helpless little thing, whom they loved 
very much, but who could be of no use to any 
body else. 

Then came the great feast of the Passover : 
still in the early spring. Rachel had hold of 
her mother’s hand, and Elec of his father’s, 
when they went round the house, the night be- 
fore the feast, to see that there was no leaven jn 


likely to come true. 


would appear in all the greater splendof at 
last. 

‘“ What did you dream about last night, 
Elec?) inquired Rachel, the next morning. 
‘* | dreamed about the Deliverer.”’ 
**So did 1. Idreamed that he came to see 
us.”’ 
‘To see us! O Rachel !” 
** Well, it was only a dream, you know ; that 
he came to see us; and that he stood on the 
rock where the holy John used to stand, and 
that he was just going to speak, when the baby | 
cried in my arms, and my mother sent me into | 
the, house with her, and so I did not hear one | 
word that he said.”” 
‘ And I,”’ said Eleo, ‘* dreamed that he made | 
my father a great captain; and that] wanted to 
go to the war too ; and begged and begged, but 
he did not seem to hear me. And then I was 
so ashamed that I awoke.” 
The more they heard of Jesus, the more the 
children talked, and the more they dreamed of 
him ; till at last, Rachel’s first dream seemed 
It was reported that he 
had left Galilee ; some said that he had gone to 
Jerusalem ; others that he was coming down the 
Jordan. The next day, Elec came running in, 
to say thatthe Teacher was sitting under the 
same willow where Rachel and the haby had 
been this very morning, and that some of his 
followers were baptizing in the river. 

Rachel quite lest her breath as she heard 
this. 

‘* Is he sitting alone under the tree ?” 

** Yes ; thete is nobody very near him. Come 
and see.” 

** I dare not,’ said Rachel. 
are more people about him.”’ 

Elee thought that this was foolish; the great 
Teacher would take no notice of little children 
like them. So Rachel took her little brother's 
hand and went out. + 

Already the people were resorting to the riv- 
er bank, as they did to every place where Jesus 
was known to be. Some were crossing the 
ford, having come from Jerusalem ; others fol- 
lowed by the road by which the Teacher had 
come, and the inhabitants of all the dwellings 
poured out of their houses. The number in- 
creased so fast, that the children heard several 
persons say, that Jesus had baptized more disci- 
ples than John. Jesus, however, did not him- 
self baptize, but his disciples. Several of his 
followe1s were now thus engaged on the bank of 
the river, while others lay in the shade, talking 
with one another. The children stopped to listen 
to this talk, hoping to hear something of the 
Teacher before venturing to approach uearer to 
him. The disciples were speaking of him; of 
the great power he had, and of the certainty that 
all who had seen him would be ready to follow 
him whenever he should set up his kingdom.— 
Then they talked about the power he would give 
to them; how one should be the keeper of his 





** Wait till there 





any closet or corner. ‘They eat of the feast tuo, 
with their parents, and stood up when the wine 
cup was to be filled. Elec, being the youngest 
of the company, his infant sister being asleep in 
the inner chamber, asked, according to custom, 
to be told the stury of the coming out of his fore- 
fathers from the land of Egypt, and of the good- 
ness of Jehovah in bringing them forth from 
their captivity. His father related the story, 
and told how the goodness of God had followed 
their nation ; and how it was soon going to bless 
them yet further. He added, very solemnly, 
that there were tidings in the land of a man who 
was now in Galilee, showing great goodness in 


~ hie countenance and speech, and wonderful pow- 


erin the works which he did: “The children 


wealth ; and another, be his confidential adviser; 
and another, the governor of the Roman prov- 
inces which he should conquor. ‘Thus fai, they 
seemed all agreed ; but presently it appeared that 
two or three wanted the same office, and_ that 
they could not agree as to which should be the 
greatest in the new kingdom. They grew 
eager, and spoke loud, and Rachel squeezed her 
ittlle brother’s hand, when she saw the Teacher 
turn his head, and gaze on them. 

Just then, the children saw their mother com- 
ing, with their little sister in her arms. Some 
of her neighbors were with her, each mother 
earrying her infant. Rachel bounded towards 
her mother, as she generally did when the baby 
was in her atms, but her mother bade her not 











considered quite as fashionable as some of the ir | 
neighbors, and would thereby lose caste in the | 
estimation of some who consider it the height of | 
gentility to do nothing for a living. As for Mr. | 
Mordaunt—who is denominated a gentleman, 

because he is in no business—I can give you his | 
history in a few words. He has been engaged | 
in business in New York for a few years past, 

on a borrowed capital, has lived entirely beyond | 
his income, and has been sending his children | 
to the most expensive schools in the city, be-| 
cause he had not moral courage enough to send | 
them to some less expensive schvol, because it 

was not considered genteel. The consequence 

of such a course might easily have been foreseen. 

He has been thrown out of business by his ex- 

travagance, and is now glad to come here and 

cultivate a few acres of land given him by a re- 

lation. He told me a few days since, he hoped 

past experience would make him a wiser and 

better man, and that he was now resolved to 

send his children to the District School, where 

they could acquire useful and practical views. 

Such is the history of Mr. Mordaunt; and such 

is the history of thousands before him, who are 

called. genteel and fashionable, because they 

were once thought to be wealthy, and had retir- 
ed from business or rather business had retired 

from them. I confess I am astonished, Ellen, 
that one possessing as good sense as | have al- 
ways given you credit for, should attach so much 
importance to names which can in no way affect 
the real character of an individual. At your 
earnest solicitation I have consented to let Maria 
and Julia attend*a select school for one quarter. 

But if you can tell in what respect they have 
been more benefitted than they would have been 
ifthey had attended a District School during 
this time I shall be happy to know. Have they 
acquired more useful or solid ideas on any sub- 
ject, than they could possibly have done at a 
less extensive school ?”’ 

*‘No, Henry, { do not say but what they could 
have made as much, and perhaps more improve- 
ment in the solid branches of education, had 
they attended the District School during the last 
quarter. But you must acknowledge they are 
more graceful and genteel in their manners, and 
will take a higher stand in society than they 
would have done, if attending only the District 
School. 

‘**No, Ellen, I will not acknowledge any such 
thing. If you call it graceful and genteel to ap- 
pear constrained and affected in manner and con- 
versation, and indulging at the same time a 
feeling of contempt towards those attending a 
poorer school, as you term it, then my ideas of 
gentility and gracefulness differ very much from 
yours. »As to their taking a higher stand in so- 
ciety because their ‘parents pay more for their 
tuition, than those sending to some other school, 
it is all folly. It is their own merit and worth 
they must depend upon in order to be admitted 
inte good society, not as to whether they have 
attended a District or a Select School. It is 
time these foolish prejudices were eradicated ; 
they are unworthy of a sensible, enlightened 
people, and it is now my intention to send .our 
girls to the District School, where they may ac- 
quire a plain and solid education ; which will be 
of some service to them in after life.” 

**But you do not mean to condemn all Select 
Schools, do you?” 

“By nomeans. {know many excellent schouls 
of this kind. But Ido mean to condemn that 
contemptible pride and arrogance which many dis- 
play, because they happen to attend or to teach 
a school rather more expensive than some other 
institutions of the same kind, differing only in 
the name.” 

‘Well, Henry, I think you are in the right, 
though I never have reflected seriously on the 
subject before ; but | will endeavor for the fu- 
ture, to make some distinction between true gen- 
tility and a false and foolish pride.’’ 

**] knew, Ellen, you only needed to have this 
subject placed before you in its proper light, and 
your good sense will enable you to view it in a 
right manner. I wish you to possess moral in- 
dependence enough to do what is right, as well 
as to think rightly, even if you lose the friend- 
ship of your genteel and fashionable acquaint- 
ance by so doing. Friendship is not worth pre- 
serving wher we have to sacrifice the higher 
and nobler feelings of our nature for its atiain 
ment. Let us be governed by principle, not bf 
pride or fashion, and depend upon it we shall be 
happier, and our children will be more respected, 


| Charles Zeuner, 


He was ready to learn, and indeed made rapid 


When I left the Seminary I took leave of ‘him, 


He was the brother of the Rev. J. A. Cary, 


For nearly twenty years, Charles Aagustus Cary 


When in this state, acute inflammation in his 


His mental powers were naturally of a high order, 
and his bodily infirmities exerted only in an indirect 
way to an unfavorable influence on their develop- 
ment. He bad nearly completed his studies pre- 
paratory to a collegiate course of education, when 
the disease reached, almost simultaneously, his 
hands and eyes, and deprived him ever after, of 
their assistance in his personal efforts for mental im- 


provement. He was favored, however, with the 
opportunity of hearing much reading, ang with spe- 
cial facilities for thought and reflection. “His mem- 


ory, also, was remarkably retentite. With these 
advantages, his knowledge was extensive, Borate, 
and well-arranged, and his conversation was instrac- 
tive and entertaining. It was often a pleasure to 
him to commit to memory passages of Scripture, and 
selections of poetry and prose from favorite authors, 
as they were read ‘o him. This wasan easy task. 
In a short time he thus committed one of the books 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. The solution of difficult 
mathematical problems afforded him occasionally an 
agreeable occupation. By a mental process entirely, 
he would muluply large numbers together with per- 
fect accuracy ; in one case, fifteen figures by fifteen, 
making a product of thirty figures. 

With a mind thus vigorous and active, we might 
anticipate restlessness and impatience under his sin- 
gular and painful confinement. But not more re- 
markable was he for suffering, than for uniform pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. No murmuring wordsever 
escaped his lips, and no look or tone indicated his 
often intense and most acute pains, unless they forc- 
ed from him an involuntary spriek or momentary 
contortion, which wasalmost immediately followed 
by a smile or a cheerful word. (Observer. 





Berutn, Feb. 20th, 1847. Alexander Von 
Humboldt, the traveller, the author, the philosopher, 
the statesman, is now in his 72d year, but he is still 
hale and active, and his blue eye sparkles as brightly 
as when he stood apon the heights of the Andes, 
and traversed the steppes of Siberia. Bern to a no- 
ble name and hereditary wealth, he resolved to de- 
vote himself to intellectual pursuits. He chose the 
dangerous and fatiguing path of a scientific traveller. 
To behold with his own eyes the organism of the 
world, to judge hy patient, ocalar investigation, of 
the philusophy of creation, this was his task. In the 
accomplishment of this object, he made voyages and 
journies of years duration, and some of the thost 
difficult and unfrequented portions of Earope, Asia 
and America, were trodden by his footsteps. Prof. 
Ritter remarked a few evenings since in Ms lecture, 
that America had been twice discovered, actually 
objectively by Christopher Columbus, scientifically 
by Alexander Von Humboldt. Besides this, Hum- 
boldt is one of the most volaminous living authors, 
and has Jong been the chief confidant, and most in- 
fluential counsellor of the Prussian monarch. All 
the honors which royalty could bestow, have been 
heaped upon him, and but a few weeks since what 
is generally considered the crowning honor, viz: the | 
Order of the Black Eagle, which heretofore has been | 
almost exclusively confined to members of royal | 
houses. When young he was exceedingly wealthy, | 
but he has expended immense sums in travel, and at) 
present his books, of which ‘*Cosmos’’ is the last, } 
whose second volume is now quite ready for the 
press, and which in itself forms a new epoch in the 
philosophy of nataral science, constitute the prirci- 
pal soarce of his income. Rich however ina nobler 
sense of the word, in the honor and respect of man- 
kind, in the consciousness of a life devoted success- 
fully to great and high pursuits, he stands a kind of 
scientific patriarch, the Nestor of learning and let- 
ters, one of the chiefest of those, who next to the 
teachers of trae righteousness, merit most of the 
gratitade of men. 





—*‘Seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven.” 


His correspondence is immense, and though still 
pursuing his own profound investigations, nothing 
which concerns learning and true science at home or 
abroad, escapes his vigilant eye. I lately sawa let- 
ter from him, in which he speaks of his own Pres- 
coit in terms of unqualified praise, calling him, 
without reservation, one of the first living historians. 
All who know this trely great man testify to the 
simplicity of his life, the urbanity of his manners, 
and the goodness of his heart. Prussia is often called 
a poor kingdom, but when she can boast of such a 
man as Alexander Von Hamboldt, and of such men 
as those I have previously named, wherein does her 
poverty consist? Would that all nations, while they 
neglected not the useful and honorable means of 
prosperity, might place still more value upon those 
purer and profounder resources of intellectual 
wealth, which yield their immortal revenues at all 
seasons and under all circumstances, without the 
warmth of the sun or the moistening of the rain, 
without the imposition of taxes or the protection of 
tariffs. 





Scotpine. A great deal of injury is done to 
children by their parents scolding. Many chil- 
dren have been neatly or quite ruined by it, and 
often driven from home to become vagabonds 
and wanderers, by scolding. It sours your tem- 
per provided it is sweet, which is a question ; 
if you scold, the more you will have to scold, 
and because you have become crosser, and your 
children likewise. Depend upon it, they can- 
not loge you so well after you have berated them, 
as they did before. You may approach them 
with firmness and decision, you may punish, 
them with severity adequate to the nature of 
their offences, and they will feel the justice of 
your conduct and love you notwithstanding all. 
But they hate scolding. It stirs up bad blood, 
while it discloses your weakness, and lowers you 
in their estimation. Especially at night, when 
they are about to retire, their hearts should be 
melted and moulded with voices of kindness, 
that they may go to their slombers with thoughts 
of love stealing around their souls, and whisper- 
ing peace. [N. Y. Evangelist. 
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OOKS published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 94 Wash- 
ington street: 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 
_ Brooks’s Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each day 
in the year. 
American Harp, a Collection of Church Music, by 





The Savior’s Life, written for children. 
Illustrated Natural History. 
, Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved; by Miss ~Ab- 
wot, 
Tamed and Untamed, with other Stories; by the au- 
thor of Willie Rogers. 
Lost Wheelbarrow, and other Stories; by the author 
of W illie Rogers, ete. etc. 
— Henry, the Stolen Child; by Rev. Timothy 
int. 
‘Alice Bradford, or Experiment:! Religion. ve 
Poetry for Home and School, 2d edition, parts 1 a 
2 in 1 vol. 
Follen’s German Grammar. 
Follen’s German Reader. 
Folsom’s Livy. 








even though they attend a District Scroou.” 
[Teachers’ Advocate. 


AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 


500 Surtouts....... $8 to 20 


600 Over Sacks,. ...3t0 18} 400 Frock do........« 5 to 18 

200 Siberian and Codington | 5000 pairs Pants... .1,50 to 2 
Geeks s'. 6360260 § to 15 | 4000 Vests .......- 50c to $ 

300 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- | 2000 Shirts.......+ 50 to 2 50 


400 Pilot do do. ..2,75 to 16 


2000 Tweed Frocks and 200 fine Cloth Cloaks-..... 
Sacks .......... 3to8 7 to 20 
500 Felting Sacks and Sur- | 5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
touts...........5t08 4,50 to 5,25 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
3to6 
BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 


{n large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKAGE 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 


And at LowrR Prices than can be found at any es- 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, in the most fashiona- 


DEALERS IN CLOTHING will find it for their interest 


CLOTHING DEPOT! 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 
50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 
600 Dress Coats. .. $5 to 18 


Wi doc densace 5 to 10 | 2000 prs Drawers..37 to 1 50 


2000 Under Shirts.37 to 1 50 





SURTOUTS, 


variety of 
RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—~—anp— 


" CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


for Spring nianufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING! 


tablishment in this city. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 
BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 


ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 


to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
tions, as we will give them BaRGaIns. 


John Simmons & Company, 
05-UP-49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 


j30 BOSTON. tf 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 154—Price 124 
cents. 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Sidmouth. 
. George IV. and his Familiars. 
. The Jewish Faith. 
. Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 
Jesse’s Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies. 
. Moliere and the French Classical Drama. 
- Industrial Arts of the Esquimaux. 
. Surgical Operations without pain. 
. A Whaling Cruise. 
10. Taylor’s Views a-Foot. 
11. Muret and his Death. 
12. Battle of Buena Vi&:a, and the General. 
Obituary; Poetry; Scraps, &c. &c. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
165 Tremont street. 
N.B. Vol. 12, or any other volume, neatly bound, 
will be exchanged with Subscribers for their Nos., (if 
in order) and any deficient Nos. will be supplied. 
ap24 


CHADAR wy 





N2: 153 of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Price 124 
pa Cents. 

. The Famine Lands. 

The Divining Rod. 

Conquests and Libre 

. Italy ond the Carnival. 

Sugar Production in the British Colonies. 
A Forest Foneral. 

Cash and Credit. 

. Hints for Wives, 

. Correspondence from Mexico. 

10. Political Progress of Russia. 

11. Ingoldsby and his Legends. 

12. The Capuchin. 

13. Story for a Winter Fireside. 


eo eo 





14. Mary Beatrice, of Modena. 

With Poetry, Scraps, &c. 

Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by E. 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. apl7 








URAL CEMETERIES. The Rural Cemeteries 
of America: a new and beautiful work, consisting 
of Landscape and Monumental Views, selected within 
the hallowed precincts of these magnificent National 
Institutions. 
a series of views in Mount Auburn, Laurel Hill, Green 














| 
| 
| 


This truly American work will comprise | 


Mount, Mount Hope, Green Wood, Albany Rural Cem- | 


etery, etc, etc. etc. 


The first series will consist of views in Green Wood, | 


and be completed in six parts, (each part containing 
three exquisitely finished line engravings,) price fifty 
cents per part. 

The second series will be appropriated to the scenery 
of Mount Auburn, and completed likewise in six parts. 


For the present and coming season, and having taken 
unusual pains to have our stock as complete as possible, ' 
we feel confident that we can offer as handsome an as- 
sortment of goods in our line, and at as low prices, as 
ean be found in any other large establishment in this 
city; consisting of 


Our aim has always been— 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 


successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vendin 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 389 WASHINGTON ST, 
ae friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 
call. 


NEW GOODS, 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS. 


To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam- | t 


To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


OUR GOODS AND PBICES ° 


DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 No 201 Washington st. 


IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 


is&oseop3m 











iano fortes at their 


RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 





N.B. Henry Aven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 


collection many h 
* should hardly hove count to me, and—what 


great good taste, and witn a * 
vides some fitting strain of sacred 

vasion and subject. The number of jy 
i think none too large; and it is 
)or ones there are among so many.’ 


‘Tha bridge. J 
ty te tral ok wi rt tte 


ligation to* ray our commnity are under much ob- 
Association’ for the 


Cheshire Pastoral 


Very valuable 


‘wauty and interest of contribution to the 


ic worship. I find in your 


are likewise among the 
selection is made with 
that happily pro- 
every oc- 
yiNns ig — but 
surprising how few 
The following Societies have introduced the< c4,.: 
ian Hymns? into cheir Churches :— ‘he Chris. 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. P.: 's do, Barnstable, Mass. 
hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Fea N. EH. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
- » Troy, N. Y. : 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, East aia, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rew Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
nid pen? Harvard, Mass. 
oun nt Con tional Church, Rox ‘ 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwackie, Wisconsin. bay 
» Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. ° 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Societics about furnishing themselves with Hymn 


yest tnat I nave ever seen. 
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Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 


mh27 lisostf 111 Washington st 





seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and _ style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness udder, we feel Called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the | » 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davjs & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON S8i. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly 





NEX AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD 
iN ICAL. CROSBY & NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
a of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Ma¥¥ Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent cdnuribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 


a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment ai- 
ways on hand. 
the following. 
Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 


_ AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC- 
TION CHAIR. This useful and ingenious ar- 


rangement for administering injections, is highly ap- 
proved by Physicians and others who have used it. It 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 


The apparatus can be disconnected, and it makes 
We manufacture 


ant. 
From numerous certificates we select 


Oct 26, 1846. 
“ I regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use.”? 
aa ae H. G. Ors. 

A distinguised medical practitioner says:— 

‘* ] shall very cordially recommend it to any who I 
think may have occasion for it.” 

From Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 

As a Physician, 1 recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the best conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 

W. M. Cornet, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From Dr Henry 8. Lee, Boston. 

I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 
and consider ita very couvenient apparatus for a sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 
enema, and ofa stool and sitting chair; and I take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical prac- 
titioners. Hewry S. Ler, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 
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N ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for’ 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Manual! on the k 
Acts, by Rev T. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scriptare Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 

{x$Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 111 Waslfington street. 
my2 is6tostf 





i OMCEPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES.— 

OTIS CLAPP, No. 12 School street (up stairs,) 
Boston, keeps Constantly on Hand and for sale, whole- 
sale and reta’l, an assortment of Homeepathic Books 
and Medicine Chests, cases and single remedies ; among 
the Books are Jahr’s New Manual of Homeepathic 
Practice, edited with Annotations, by A.G. Hull, M. 
D. New York, 2 vols; Jahr’s Pharmacopia and Posol- 
ogy, 1 vol. Hahneman’s Materia Medica, 4 vols; Ha- 


| hneman’s Chronic Disease, 5 vols; Ruoff’s Repertory 


| of Homeepathic Medicines, 1 vol; Jeane’s Practice of 


| 


The designs are from sketches taken by James Smil- | 
lie, and engraved in she most superb manner by the best | 


artists of the present day. 
etc., are from the pen of Nehemiah Cleayeland. 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- | 


ington, opposite School st. apl7 





\ THITMAN’S SERMONS ON THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. 


The literary descriptions, | 


Eleven Discourses on the Lord’s | 


Prayer, by Rev. Jason Whitman, of Lexington, Mass; 


price 50 cents. 


Medicine, do; Hartman’s Remedies, 2 vols; Boenning- 
hausen’s Essay on Intermittent Fevers; Boenninghau- 
sen’s Therapeutic Pocket Book; Herring’s Domestic 
Physician; Hempel’s do do; Laurie’s Domestic Homer- 
pathy, enlarged by A. G. Hull, M. D.; Epp’s Domes- 
tic Homeepathy. Also for sale, Tinctures, Triterations, 
Dilutions, Labels, Diet Papers, Sugar of Milk, Glob- 
ules, Vials, Corks, &e. 





HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos 


Just published and for sale by CROSBY & NICH-| ‘2, where they will find new and second hand Organ 


OLS, 111 Washington street, opposite their old stand. 
ap24 
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constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest noti 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be proda, 


NGLISH WORKS. JAMES MUNROE & CO. ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 
have just received Cary’s Lexicon to Herodotus; 
Life of Bishop Bonner; Watts’s Psalms and Hymns,| in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 


pictorial edition; Trollope’s Greek Grammar to the 
New Testament; Niebuhr’s History of Rome; Heeren’s 
Historical Researches, 2 vols; Burns’s Works; Life 
of Petrach, 2 vols; Burrow’s Elements of Conchology ; 
Harcourt’s Doctrines of the Deluge, 2 vols; Macken- 
zie’s Campaign in China; The Paston Letters, 2 vols; 
The Wassail Bow!; Lathrope’s Nowth America, 2 
vols; Lathrope’s Mexico; Laconics,3 vols; Moore’s 
Epicurean; Cribber’s Apology for his Life; Giles’s Te- 


rentius Zueriel Cura; Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 2 | 


vols; Mary Howitt’s Fable and Verse Book; English 


Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 2 vols; Memoir of 
the King of Sweden; Spitzner and Goettling’s Greek 
Prosody; Harry Mowbray; British Colonial Library ; 
Tour in the Holy Land, 2 vols; Note Variorum di Ci- 
ceronem, 3 vols; Youth’s Hand Book of Entertaining 
Knowledge ; London Pictorially IJustrated, 6 vols in 3. 
For sale at 134 Washington street, Boston, opposite 
School street. ¢ ap24 





pr sami WORKS, 3and4. Volume three and 

four of the Works of Henry Ware, Jr, D. D.— 
These volumes will contain Discourses, many of which 
have never appeared in print; to which are added his 
work on the Formation of the Christian Character, and 
his Sequel to the same, now first published. Nearly 
ready and will be published on or about the first of May, 
to match the previous volumes. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., Publishers, No 134 
Washington, opposite School st. apl0 





HE ACCOUNT RENDERED. This day _pub- 
lished, “A Sermon preached at Jamaica Plain, 
Feb 21, 1847, by Joseph Henry Allen, on resigning his 
Pastoral Office there.”’ 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. apl7 





EMOVAL. Crosny & NICHOLS give notice that 
they have removed their stock of Books, Station- 
ery, &c. to No 111 Washington street, nearly opposite 
their old stand, where they for the continue pat- 
ronage of their friends and the public. 
*,* The Depository of the A. U. A., and the Office 
of the General Secretary, are removed to the same place. 
§G-Crospy & NicHocs have for sale a general as- 
sortment of School, Theological and Miscellaneous 
Books. Particular attention paid to furnishing Sux- 
pay Scuoor LipRaRigs, 


apl0 111 Washington st. 





EABODY’S ADDRESS. An Address delivered 

before the Newburyport Female High School on 

the 3d Auniversary of its establi-hment, Dee 19th, 1846, 

by Andrew P. Peabody, second edition, published and 

for sale JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. apl0 





Doctrines and Disclosures of Emanuel Sweden . 
Geo. Bush, 25 cts. 


GTATEMENT OF REASON for embracing the 
by 
Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 


ap3 








ILLIAM HOWITT’S REPLY. William How- 
itt’s Reply to Mr Saunders’s to the press 





Chapel Hymn Book. 


The Worcester Catechism. ap24 


and the public. For sale by JA MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite Schoo! st. apl0 
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Causes Celebres; Fuseli’s Life and Lectures, 3 vols; | yee cee 


Jameison’s Mechanics for Practical Men; Manners and| —_ 


| including Speeches, Letters, &c. 


We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 


Professional reference of the first authority. 


f28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





bape GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 

graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 

pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 

tic United States, and the whole American Continent ; 

second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 

tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian mere, 74 

ap 


ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED UNITA- 
RIAN DIVINES. 
Rev. Wm. E. Channing. 
“Noah Worcester. 
“ Lant Ca ter. 
‘* Hen Ware, Jr. 
“Charles Follen. 
“ Orville Dewey. 
A few copies of the above portraits on nice paper, 
for sale at reduced prices by JAMES MUNROE, & 
CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 





ROOKLINE JUBILEE. Is Press—A Dis- 

‘J course delivered in Brookline, on the Fiftieth An- 

niversary of the Author’s settlement, by John Pierce, 

D. D., together with a full account. of the Celebration, 

Will be published in 

a few days by JAMES MUNROE §& CO., No. 134 
Washington, opposite School street. apl7 





UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 


CROOME & HIXON, 

Fr No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 
FFER for sale, a variety of Furnitore of su- 
O perior Goluusadig. tad of the latest styles. Al- 
so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and nts, 
Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 

fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c. - 

mh20 lis3mos 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, — 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS ; 
118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 








U. A. A liberal» discount «made to those who buy fo 
distribution. . janl 
DENTISTRY. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 





‘SURGEON DENTIST, 


agl5 


Medical Chair. We have at our office an Injection 
Char. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and-every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecting ap- 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and nig, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
hair cloth. ft will be very convenient for sen voy ‘ 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our office 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 

No 175 Tremont street, opposite Tremont House. 

j eoptMy8 








REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newry Strereotyrep Eprtrion. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions Taco been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns is 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody ; ) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 








ice§ | York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 


lyn, N. ¥Y, (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsb- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 


ell, Lexington, Lincola, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 


Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. 1; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Prowdence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savar- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Alltea, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully sy se Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, of 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 

o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 








OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s Schoo! ' 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commen 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited 11 
number, and receives the maticine! steee ut iy 
: very effort ia made to render the Schoo 
nr eet wow and profitable to the paps; 
course of instruction embraces the branches of #@* 
rough English and classical education. : 
Terms #3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
shi c. : 
washing. is permitted to the Cbovieg, gentlemen in 
Boston :—Samue! Greele, F. O. Watts, rancis Fisher; 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L- L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. G Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr 
Fanart Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
x CHARLES Ww. GOODNOW 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ential 











: OR- 
THIS DAY Pt BLISHED—L' 
1847, ines stare REGISTER, ot oman 
Book of Valuable Information, g1¥'PS — a 
State Officers, First Provincial Cog : ar Race, 
Massachusetts Medical Society, ey oe eee 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, ong a 
Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Ban 21a 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroads ; United tl 
Officers of Aimy, Navy, &e.; Tariff of oy ee, 3 
Treaty L vanst 7s bs Sp i hes: Rar sade Cam- 
’ reasul ell, xbury 
hei - F od Odd Fellows, London Bank: 
no kebe, Households of English Royal Families, 
end C mmissione! 8 of this and other States. 
— JAMES LORING, Publisher, 


: t. 
j23 132 Washington Street _ 


~~. DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREBT, BOSTON, 

DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO IS 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,.BRONCHI 
 §e.) AND THEIR CURE, 

ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M. 
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